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War machines 
that save lives 


In no other war, and in no other 
country, have greater precautions 
been taken by military leaders and 
industry to safeguard the lives of 
fighting men. 

Protection of artificial fog to con- 
ceal troop movements... Warmth of 
electric blankets to protect wounded 
airmen ...Better chances of rescue 
for men shipwrecked or shot down at 
sea...these are just some of the 
things that U.S. commanders asked 
for to protect American troops. 

On this page are a few of these war 
machines that save lives—in which 
G-E research and engineering played 
a part. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Solar searchlight designed by G. E., in 
cooperation with the National Bureau 
of Standards, gives flyers and sailors 
adrift at sea a way to signal rescuers 
as far away as ten miles. Most impor- 
tant problem was to find a method of 
aiming mirror so pilot of plane would 
catch the reflection of the sun. 


* 
Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl Or- 
chestra, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World 7oday 
news, Monday through Friday 6.45 p.m EWT, CBS— 
The G E House Party, Monday through Friday 4:00 
p.m EWT, CBS 


FOR VICTORY BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Stealing the enemy’s eyes. Our soldiers 
carry their ‘‘fog’’ with them, mobile 
smoke generators that blanket whole 
battle areas in dense white mist. New 
U.S. smoke machine uses a brand-new 


Diagnosing flyers’ troubles. Photos of sub- 
jects in high-altitude test chamber, taken 
with General Electric x-ray equipment, 
show the formation of tiny gaseous bub- 
bles in tissues and joints, a condition de- 
scribed as more painful than rheumatism. 
X-ray studies like this help answer what 
happens in high-altitude flights. 


principle of smoke generation first worked 
out in the General Electric Research 
Laboratory by Dr. Irving Langmuir. 
These smoke machines have saved many 
American lives at fighting fronts. 


Blanket saves flyers’ lives. In high-alti- 
tude bombers, wounded airmen need 
emergency protection against freezing 
cold. Now General Electric is supplying 
the Army Air Forces with electrically 
heated ‘‘casualty blankets” that auto- 
matically maintain a protective warmth 
in temperatures as low as 60 below zero. 
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What can we do about this question 
of the status of the engineer in the 

Armed Services? This and many simi- 
lar questions have been asked and the 
answer has not been given, neither 
has anyone offered a thoroughly satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 

Since 1943, the Ohio Society of 
Professional Engineers has had a com- 
mittee working on the problem. Some 
action had been requested by some of 
our members in the armed service who 
stated that many engineers stationed 
on foreign service found it very diffi- 
cult if not impossible to get increases 
in rank. Many engineers were said 
to have remained at the same grade 
after several years of service. 

Observations made during the past 
few years and conversation with en- 
gineers returned from foreign service 
and with many others who served in 
this country seem to bear out these 
claims. While in many cases promo- 
tions are not justified or merited, in 
many others promotions are justified 
and have been held up for various 
reasons. Of course, it is true that in 
many cases certain engineers have been 
more fortunate than others and have 
perhaps received several advancements 
in grade. No doubt all of these ad- 
vancements were justified but they do 
not offset in any manner the lack of 
advancements in other cases. 


Results After the War 


Work of the committee continued 
on, although it was believed that very 
little could be done to correct the 
situation until after the war. It was 
recommended that ex-serivcemen be 
added to the committee and that in- 
terviews be obtained with other ex- 
servicemen so as to make sure that 
full and complete information be ob- 
tained before attempting to request ac- 
tion by officials in charge. 

In addition to the problem men- 
tioned above other matters were 


brought up for investigation as fol- 
lows: 
1. Selective service policy toward 
engineering students. 
2. Selective service policy toward 


The Status of the Engineer In the Armed Services 


By John F. Hale, President, 


Obio State Society of Professional Engineers 


John F. Hale 


graduate engineers. 

Considering the first point it will 
be recalled that our engineering schools 
have been practically stripped of stu- 
dents except a very few classified 4-F 
and except those sent back to engi- 
neering schools to receive accelerated 
courses in certain subjects. While these 
accelerated courses have undoubtedly 
accomplished a great deal for those 
students selected to receive the train- 
ing and for the various branches of 
the service after these men had com- 
pleted their courses, it is also true that 
many young men were taken out of 
school after having completed a por- 
tion of their courses and were placed 
in positions where their training would 
be of little or no value. 


If Things Had Been Different? 


Now it is appreciated that this is a 
democratic country, we must treat 
everyone alike, that there must be no 
favorites. Also, it is appreciated that 
we did win the war. That is all very 
fine, but it did take almost four years 
to win the war. What difference could 
it have made if our policy toward en- 
gineering students had been different 
—If they had been permitted to remain 
in school or perhaps had been required 
to remain in school? Some, of course, 
wanted action and got action. Many 
others would have been satisfied to 
remain in school and we would now 
have a supply of young graduate engi- 


neers coming out of school. As it is, 
it will be from four to seven years be- 
fore very many young graduate en- 
gineers will be available and during 
those four to seven years we are going 
to be severely handicapped by this 
shortage. 


I have been told of cases where cer- 
tain engineering students had only a 
few weeks to finish but were called 
out by Selective Service and put into 
training. 


It has been stated on good authority 
that engineering and scientific schools 
in Canada, Australia, England, Russia 
and even in Germany and Japan have 
been filled up even more than before 


the war and of course these countries 
will have a supply of young graduate 
engineers coming along in the next 
few vears. Certain members of the 
armed forces of our allies have been 
very greatly surprised on hearing of 
the practice followed in this country. 


Yes, we did win the war, but so 
did our allies and I am quite certain 
that we would have won the war iust 
as quickly if mot more quickly had 
there been a different policy in this 
regard on the part of Selective Service. 


Engineering Talent Wasted 


Regarding the second point referred 
to above, I have heard of many in- 
stances where engineers, graduate en- 
gineers and registered professional en- 
gineers, with several years of experi- 
ence have been drafted and placed in 
positions requiring no engineering or 
technical ability. One example quoted 
to me, concerned a young graduate 
mining engineer with ten years ex- 
perience and who was filling a fairly 
responsible position was drafted and 
for two years was assigned to work 
which was mostly pick and shovel 
work. There may have been certain 
extenuating circumstances in this par- 
ticular case, but it does seem that some- 
thing better than pick and shovel work 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Report on Collective Bargaining 


After careful inquiry into present membership practices of unions and prevail- 
ing Government attitudes and policy, an AIEE committee has prepared this com- 
prehensive report considering all the implications of the engineer's bargaining 
position in industry. The report recommends preparation of a factual manual on 
the American labor movement and establishment of a continuing committee on 
collective bargaining. Sponsorship of any collective-bargaining agency by the 
Institute or any of its Sections is disapproved, though the possibility of the 
AIEE’s occasional intervention in disputes as a friend of the court in behalf of 
its members is recognized. 

(Origénally published in Electrical Engineering, Reprinted in The 

American Engineer by special permission of the American Institute of 

Electrical Engineers). 


The last fifteen years have wit- 
nessed substantial changes in em- 
ployee—employer relationships. Of the 
many forces that have accounted for 
these changes, the most important are 
1. The great depression which de- 
veloped a strong urge for security on 
the part of wage earners. 


2. Social legislation designed to bring 
about a better distribution of national 
income and to provide greater security 
for workers through the establishment 
of minimum labor standards, various 
types of social insurances, as well as by 
the encouragement of labor organiza- 
tions and collective bargaining. 

3. The growth in the membership 
and power of organized labor, espe- 
cially in the mass-production indus- 
tries. 

4. The split in the American labor 
movement. 

5. The shortage of man power occa- 
sioned by World War II and the con- 
trols introduced by unions and the 
Federal Government affecting this 
shortage. 


Growth of Collective Bargaining 


Until very recent years the great 
majority of employees have dealt as 
individuals with their employers in 
establishing wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of employment. In 1929—one of 
the most prosperous peacetime years— 
the membership of organized labor 
totaled approximately 3,500,000 work- 
ers. As the depression set in, union 
membership slowly but steadily de- 
clined to under 3,000,000. 


In 1933 the labor movement surged 
forward aided by improved business 
conditions but more especially by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and 
later by the National Labor Relations 
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Act and the policies carried out by the 
National Labor Relations Board and by 
the National War Labor Board. Today 
labor organizations, according to va- 
rious estimates, have a membership of 
between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000, 
and the wage contracts negotiated by 
them probably apply to an additional 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000. 


Split in Labor Movement 


The character of the American labor 
movement has undergone considerable 
change during these years. This change 
has been accentuated by the existence 
of two competing national federations 
(the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 


A report prepared by the AIEE committee 
on collective bargaining and related _mat- 
ters: 1. Melville Stein, chairman; E. P. 
Yerkes, secretary; O. W. Eshbach; W. R. 
iat A. C. Streamer; and B. Van Ness, 

The AIEE committee on collective bar- 
gaining and related matters was very fortu- 
nate in obtaining the consulting services of 
Waldo E. Fisher, professor of industrial 
relations at the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. A student of industrial 
relations for over a quarter of a century 
and author of many books, reports, and 

apers relating to that subject, Doctor 
Paner has served Government, society, and 
industry in many important assignments of 
which the following few are representative: 
consultant to National War Labor Board, 
member of staff of International Labor 
Office, past president Philadelphia Indus- 
trial Relations Association. 

On Doctor Fisher’s recommendation and 
through his co-operation, the committee has 
conferred with William M. Leiserson. In 
| a recent article by Doctor 
Leiserson in The American Magazine, the 
editor made the following statement: “Doc- 
tor Leiserson has perhaps the most impar- 
tial and comprehensive view of labor prob- 
lems of any man in America. In the last 
35 years he has served as a mediator and 
arbitrator of labor disputes in many indus- 
tries. He has made studies of labor prob- 
lems for cities, states, and the National 
Government. In addition to being chairman 
of the National Mediation Board, he has 
served as chairman of the National Petro- 
leum Labor Policy Board, member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and chair- 
man of the National Railway Labor Panel. 
He is now of economics 
at Johns Hopkins University.” 


zations), the United Mine Workers of 
America, and the Confederated Unions 
of America. The last-mentioned or- 
ganization is an association of inde- 
pendent unions. To retain or to win 
leadership in the field each of: these 
organizations has found it necessary to 
expand its jurisdiction and increase its 
membership. The movement, which 
had been largely one of production 
workers, rapidly spread to clerical em- 
ployees. Later the drive was broad- 
ened to include professional employees. 

It was the pressure to bring engi- 
neers into heterogeneous unions com- 
prising professional and nonprofes- 
sional employees which are affiliated 
with the AFL or the CIO that led to 
the appointment of the AIEE commit- 
tee on collective bargaining and related 
matters. 


Statement of the Problem 


To clarify its own thinking the com- 
mittee has defined the problem which 
the Institute has placed before it as 
follows: 

Should the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers take any action 
with respect to the determined efforts 
of unions of professional and nonpro- 
fessional workers to organize and some- 
times to compel professional -employ- 
ees, including electrical engineers, to 
join their associations for collective 
bargaining, mutual aid, and other pur- 
poses? If so, what action should be 
taken ? 

The National Labor Relations Act 
guarantees employees the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively and 
forbids. employers to interfere with 
self-organization or to refuse to bar- 
gain--with certified groups of employ- 
ees. There always will be some employ- 
ers who, unless restrained, will dis- 
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regard the rights and legitimate wants 
of their workers, and. severe competi- 
tion within industry may occasion re- 
ductions in labor standards which pro- 
gressive and socially minded employ- 
ers deplore. Also drastic curtailments 
in business activity give rise to unem- 
ployment, loss of earnings, and some- 
times unfair terms and conditions of 
work. It is for these and other rea- 
sons that employees have been guaran- 
teed protection in the exercise of their 
right to form unions and to negotiate 
wage contracts. The voluntary exercise 
of these rights cannot be denied in a 
free society. However, the National 
Labor Relations Act does not compel 
anyone to join a union. On the other 
hand, the Act does not prevent em- 
ployers and employees from entering 
into closed-shop or union-shop agree- 
ments which, as a condition of employ- 
ment, require membreship in a particu- 
lar union. 


Professional Minority Unprotected 


Many engineers believe that the in- 
clusion of professional employees in an 
organization of both professional and 
nonprofessional employees in which 
the nonprofessional workers constitute 
the majority would not give engineers 
adequate ere inasmuch as their 
wages and conditions would be nego- 
tiated by leaders elected. and main- 
tained in power by nonptofessional 
workers whose interests would have to 
come first and whose demands might 
be satisfied at the expense of the pro- 
fessional employees. The interests of 
nonprofessional employees and of pro- 
fessional employees in many = 
are not similar. Because of their educa- 
tion and training, and their genuine 
concern with the effective utilization of 
labor, materials, machines, and natural 
forces, as well as their obligations 
under their codes of professional con- 
duct, the engineers may prefer to unite 
to formulate their own objectives, poli- 
cies, and methods and to negotiate their 
wages and terms of employment. 


The committee is of the opinion that 
the Institute should make it a matter of 
record that it is not em to labor 
organizations nor to collective bargain- 
ing, so long as the goals of labor or- 
ganizations do not run contrary to the 
law or conflict with the best interests 
of the engineering profession. It be- 
lieves that the professional engineer- 
ing societies should have but one con- 
cern with labor organizations or unions, 
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namely, to see that professional em- 
ployees are not compelled to join labor 
organizations, especially when such or- 
ganizations are dominated or controlled 
by nonprofessional employees, and 
are not forced into bargaining units 
dominated or controlled by nonprofes- 
sional employees. 


Closed Shop Not Mandatory 


The law does not require anyone to 
join a labor organization. Direct com- 
pulsion may occur in only one way, 
namely, when a union-shop or closed- 
shop contract is put into effect. (For 
definition of various types of union- 
security arrangements see Appendix I.) 
The foregoing types of union-employ- 
er relationships in the great majority 
of cases are established through collec- 
tive bargaining. In only one case has a 
Federal agency been willing to urge 
the closed or union shop on an em- 
ployer, and that was in June 1941, 
when the National Defense Mediation 
Board recommended, with but one dis- 
senting vote, that the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation accept a master agreement 
ibieee for a closed shop which had 

en submitted to the company by the 
union representatives of the shipbuild- 
ing employees on the Pacific Coast. 
Several months later, the same Board 
refused to order the steel companies to 
grant the union shop to the United 
Mine Workers of America for its mem- 
bers employed in coal mines 
by these companies. The latter decision 
brought about the Board’s demise. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has no authority under the National 
Labor Relations Act to order the intro- 
duction of a closed or union shop. The 
National War Labor Board, presum- 
ably in return for the no-strike pledge, 
has ordered maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses to be embodied in wage 
contracts and has ordered the renewal 
of a closed- or union-shop clause dur- 
ing the negotiation of a new contract. 
It has not, however, ordered the adop- 
tion of either a closed or a union shop 
where these types were not in effect in 
the expiring contract. 


Under closed-shop or union-shop 


contracts covering all employees in the 


bargaining unit, professional employ- 
ees with no supervisory responsibilities 
could be compelled to join a labor or- 
ganization which might be dominated 
by nonprofessional employees. Such 
compulsion could happen under main- 
tenance-of-membership contracts, only 
if professional employees were mem- 


bers of the labor organization and 
failed to exercise their option to resign 
during the 15-day period set aside for 
this purpose. 


Indirect Compulsions 


Indirect compulsion, however, may 
occur in other ways. Professional em- 
ployees may be forced into unions of 
nonprofessional workers by pressure 
applied by union members. Redress 
from physical force and threats does 
not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board but is 
a matter that must be taken up with 
the courts. Also, indirect compulsion 
takes place when the National Labor 
Relations Board makes a decision 
which, because of the absence of a 
qualified group of professional em- 
ployees, brings professional employees 
into a bargaining unit composed pri- 
marily of nonprofessional employees, 
but there is no direct compulsion to 
join the organization of nonprofes- 
sional employees which is recognized 
as the bargaining agent. However, to 
avoid ill feeling between the profes- 
sional employees and their bargaining 
agent and to take advantage cf the only 
opportunity to be represented in the 
negotiations covering the terms of 
their employment, the professional em- 
ployees might find it necessary to join 
the organization controlled by nonpro- 
fessional employees. 

To protect themselves against either 
direct or indirect compulsion, engi- 
neers may find that their best defense 
is an organization either of engineer- 
ing employees, or of engineering and 
other professional employees, associ- 
ated with or independent of a national 
federation of labor. 

It is the committee’s considered 
opinion that engineers, guided by their 
personal convictions and the circum- 
stances in which they find themselves, 
should decide for themselves whether 
they wish: 


Decisions to Be Made 


1. To join a union associated with 
one of the national federations of labor 
which may be either a union of pro- 
fessional employees only or a union 
of both professional and nonprofes- 
sional employees. 

2. To join with other professional 
employees for the purpose of forming 
an independent organization composed 
exclusively of engineers or of engineers 
and other professional employees. 

3. To refrain from joining any labor 
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organization. 

Except in cases involving closed-shop 
or union shop contracts, the engineer's 
right to make his own choice is guar- 
anteed by the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

The committee belives that electrical 
engineers should be fully informed as 
to their rights and opportunities under 
the National Labor Relations Act but 
that their choice of a bargaining agency 
should not be influenced by the Insti- 
tute, beyond its indicating to them 
that, in the interest of their profes- 
sional status, it would be undesirable 
for them to belong to, or to be repre- 
sented by, a labor organization domi- 
nated or controlled by nonprofessional 
employees. 


Possible Courses of Action to Be 
Taken by the Institute 

Five courses of action suggest them- 
selves to the committee. The Institute 
may: 
1. Do nothing. 
2. Study the situation and prepare a 
manual for the individual members, 
setting forth what the Institute and 
similar organizations may and may not 
do and indicating clearly what courses 
of action are open to individuals or 
groups. 
3. Set up machinery within the en- 
gineering societies which will enable 
them to intervene as a friend of the 
court for the purpose of assisting en- 
gineers engaged in engineering work 
of a professional nature to remain out- 
side of bargaining groups of nonpro- 
fessional men, or to exercise their right 
to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 
4, Attempt to set up professional or- 
ganizations through the Institute or 
its Sections, as collective bargaining 
agencies for professional men. 
5. Attempt to secure a modification 
of the Wagner Act which would either: 


(a). Exempt engineers from the provisions 
of the Act 


(b). Put professional employees in a sepa- 
rate category under the Act. 


The committee believes that the 
AIEE would fall short of fulfilling its 
obligations to its members if it were 
to do nothing at all. While the Insti- 
tute is interested primarily in increas- 
ing scientific and technical knowledge 
in the field of engineering, it cannot 
ignore the impact of political and so- 
cial changes in our national economy 
upon the engineering profession. The 
recent developments in the field of 
industrial relations fall into this cate- 


gory. 
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Maintain Professional Standing 

The committee also believes that 

some action is necessary to ensure the 
maintenance of a high professional 
standing among engineers in conform- 
ance with the objectives stated in the 
AIEE constitution: 
Its objects shall be the advancement of 
the theory and practice of electrical en- 
gineering and of the allied arts and 
sciences and the maintenance of a high 
professional standing among its mem- 
bers. 

On the other hand, the course of 
action listed as 5(a) has little to offer 
as a solution of the problem facing 
engineers. Those close to the situation 
in Washington hold that efforts to ex- 
empt engineers from the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act have 
very little chance of success. The Act 
applies to all employees including doc- 
tors, lawyers, and other professional 
employees, working in establishments 
engaged in or affecting interstate com- 
merce. It would be difficult to justify 
exemption for engineers as a group, 
especially since many engineers un- 
doubtedly would protest such action. 

Engineers Not Excluded 

It also has been pointed out that, 
even if this objective could be achieved, 
the problem would still remain. Un- 
ions could and probably would accept 
engineers as members and nothing in 
the National Labor Relations Act would 
preclude such action, even if engineers 
were excluded from the provisions of 
the Act. Moreover, in those instances 
in which engineers believe they need 
a labor organization to protect their 
interests and the employer refuses re- 
cognition, the bargaining agency for 
the engineers would have to resort to 
strikes to obtain a wage contract, since 
the exclusion of engineers from the 
National Labor Relations Act would 
not permit certification by means of an 
election under the supervision of the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
engineers would be in exactly the same 
position in which the foremen found 
themselves prior to a recent decision.* 

When the National Labor Relations 
Board held that it would not establish 
a bargaining unit for foremen and 
would not certify bargaining represen- 


* On March 26, 1945, in a case involving the 
Packard Motor Car Company and the Fore- 
man’s Association of America, the Board re- 
versed by a two to one vote its Maryland 
Drydock decision and granted organizations 
of foremen, which are unaffiliated and in- 
dependent of other unions, the right te 
petition the Board and, where they can win 
an election, to be certified as the legal agent 
of supervisory employees in a_ specified 
bargaining unit. 


tatives for them, a wave of foremen’s 
strikes spread throughout industry. As 
a result foremen through their organi- 
zation, the Foremen’s Association of 
America, have secured recognition and 
union agreement in certain establish- 
ments. 


To clarify the situation, the National 
Labor Relations Board found it neces- 
sary to hold a hearing in Detroit in 
December 1944 for the purpose of re- 
considering its position on the fore- 
men question and of deciding whether 
they were entitled to all the rights that 
other employees enjoy under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Lastly, the 
fact that engineers now have the right 


Awarded 
Legion of Merit Medal 


Colonel Clarence E. Davies 


The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers announces that Colonel 
Clarence E. Davies has resumed his 
duties as Secretary of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 
West 39th Street, New York, after 
an extended leave of absence on active 
duty in the Ordnance Department, U. 
S. Army. Lieutenant General Levin 
N. Campbell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance 
on Tuesday (January 8) presented 
Colonel Davies with the Medal of the 
Legion of Merit, in Washington. 
Colonel Davies was Chief of the Con- 
trol Division, Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, in which capacity he was 
concerned with problems of policy, 
organization, methods and statistical 
reporting practices. He has been with 
the ASME since 1920, becoming Na- 
tional Secretary in 1934. The medal, 
given for meritorious achievement, is 
the second highest award for officers 
2ad enlisted men not in active combat 


duty. 
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to join unions whenever such a course 
of action seems desirable gives them, 
as individuals, a potential bargaining 
power with their employers which 
many engineers would not want to sur- 
reader. 


Alternative to Exclusion 


Through course 5(4), instead of at- 
tempting to have engineers in profes- 
sional work excluded from the provi- 
sions of the National Labor Relations 
Act, the attempt might be made to 
modify the Act so as to place profes- 
sional employees, including engineers, 
in a separate category under the Act. 
Presumably, under such modification 
professional employees would be con- 
sidered ineligible for inclusion in bar- 
gaining units of nonprofessional em- 
ployees but would still have the right 
under the Act to be placed in bargain- 
ing units of professional employees, 
if they so desired and to be repre- 
sented by representatives of their own 
choosing. In principle, at least, such an 
arrangement would seem to be better 
than any proposed to date with refer 
ence to modification: of the existing 
law affecting coHective bargaining by 
professional employees. It would avoid 
having professional employees repre- 
sented by nonprofessional employees 
or by representatives chosen by a group 
in which nonprofessional employees 
predominated, and yet it would not 
deny professional employees any rights 
guaranteed to other types of employees. 


Could Modify NLRA 


If requested to do so by a substantial 
majority of their professional employee 
members, the engineering societies 
could quite properly advocate and 
work for such a modification of the 
National Labor Relations Act. In doing 
so they would be following a course 
similar, in principle, to that sponsored 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
which has advocated an amendment to 
the Act providing for craft bargaining 
units when requested by employees in 
particular crafts. Naturally the outcome 
of such a procedure cannot be pre- 
dicted, but it seems unlikely that the 
necessary modification of the Act could 
- be accomplished at an early date, if 
at all. 


Meanwhile, professional employees 
would have no assurance that they 
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would not be represented by represen- 
tatives chosen by groups dominated or 
controlled by nonprofessional employ- 
ees. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that, if professional em- 
ployees, through the formation of, or 
affiliation with, organizations of pro- 
fessional employees, were named. by 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
bargaining units composed solely or 
predominantly of professional employ- 
ees, they would be in a no less favor- 
able position in the event that the 
above modification of the National 
Labor Relations Act were accomplished 
later. 


Canadian Precedent 


An arrangement similar to that in- 
dicated in course of action 5(), but 
providing for a separate order-in- 
council and board, recently was advo- 
cated in Canada as a substitute for the 
— Canadian Wartime Labour Re- 
ations Act (P.C. 1003) insofar as 
that Act involves professional employ- 
ees. The attempt was not successful 
but did result in a temporary modifica- 
tion of the procedures under the Act 
which apparently would assure the 
right of professional employees to be 
included in bargaining units of pro- 
fessional employees, even though they 
had been included previously in heter- 
ogeneous bargaining units or units of 
nonprofessional employees. 


Course of action 4 would seem to 
be undesirable for a number of rea- 
sons. The right to bargain collectively 
is not an abstract right but one to be 
exercised in terms of specific bargain- 
ing units. To enjoy this right employ- 
ees must form or join organizations 
which are free from employer domina- 
tion and control. Section 8 of the Wag- 
ner Act specifically states that it shall 
be an unfair labor practice for an 
employer: 


1. “To interfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in Section 7” which 
reads “employes shall have the right 
to self-organization, to form, join or 
assist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to engage in 
concerted activities, for the purpose of 
colective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 


2.. “To dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any 
labor organization or contribute finan- 


cial or other support to it...” 
Might Prove Handicap 


The committee believes that any bar- 
gaining agency for engineers or pro- 
fessional employees set up by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers or its Sections later might find 
itself handicapped at subsequent hear- 
ings before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Competing unions un- 
doubtedly would challenge its. status 
as a bona fide bargaining agency, inas- 
much as it had come into existence with 
the help of an association whose mem- 
bership and more especially its officers 
and directors include employing engi- 
neers and management representatives. 
Professional labor leaders undoubtedly 
would try to prove that these agencies 
were initiated, sponsored, assisted, and 
indirectly controlled by an association 
dominated by employers and their re- 
presentatives and would demand that 
they be disestablished. Thus these In- 
stitute-sponsored bargaining agencies 
always would be in the position of 
having to prove to the National Labor 
Relations Board that they were not em- 
ployer dominated. 


The committee believes it would be 
a disservice to the individual members 
as well as the Institute to endorse a 
procedure which later might be de- 
clared to be in violation of the Na- 
tional Relations Act or would hamper 
engineers in subsequent efforts to ex- 
ercise their rights under that Act. The 
committee would like to add that, just 
as it considers it unwise for nonprofes- 
sional workers to dominate a minority 
of professional employees, so it be- 
lieves it equally unwise for the Insti- 
tute to take any action which might 
leave the impression that its members 
who are employers or who occupy of- 
ficial positions with management have 
any desire to impose their ideas as to 
organization or collective bargaining 
on those members of the Institute who 
happen to be employees. 


Not An Engineer Function 


For this reason and because the com- 
mittee believes that the creation of 
labor organizations for collective bar- 
gaining is a function which falls out- 
side the field of activity of the Insti- 
tute, it concludes that the Institute it- 
self or any of its Sections should re- 
frain from sponsoring either directly 
or indirectly the formation of bargain- 
ing agencies for its employee members 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Report of Fact-Finding Committee 
On Collective Bargaining 


A year has nearly passed since our 
Committee came into being, and this 
report is being made to the Annual 
Meeting of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers in Cleveland, 
December 8th, 1945. 

The following information has been 
received to date pertinent to the sub- 
ject: 

(1) Report of the AIEE Commit- 
tee which recommends as follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


“The Committee on collective bar- 
gaining and related matters recom- 
mends that the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers adopt the follow- 
ine tentative policy: 

1. Prepare a manual for members 
presenting the essential facts about 
the American Labor movement and 
the National Labor Relations Act 
(Wagner Act) and setting forth (1) 
what the Institute may and may not 
do and (2) the courses of action that 
are open to its members. 

2. Seek the establishment of a 
joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various engineering 
societies which would serve as a clear- 
ing center for these associations and, 
in those cases in which two or more 
societies desire and have the right 
to intervene as a friend of the court 
on behalf of their members, make ar- 
rangements for a common counsel. 


Joint Committee Heloful 

Note: The Committee has been in- 
formed that the Institute generally will 
have little onportunity to intervene as 
a friend of the court in labor cases in- 
volving engineers. It believes, how- 
ever. that such action may be both 
possible and desirable in certain cir- 
cumstances. A joint committee would 
enable each societv to join with other 
engineerins societies, to act alone. or 
to refrain from any action depending 
upon the issues and circumstances in 
2 given case. 

3. Establish a continuing commit- 


. tee on collective bargaining and re- 


lated matters in order that the Insti- 
tute may be kept informed about new 
developments concerning unionization 
and collective bargaining. 

4. Refrain from establishing col- 
lective bargaining agencies for en- 
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]. S. Kennedy 


gineers which are directly or indirectly 
associated with the Institute or its 
Sections, and from assisting in any 
way in the actual formation or admin- 
istration of a labor organization for 
engineers. 


Isolated Bargaining Unit Fails 

(2) A report from J. H. Morgan, 
Urbana, Illinois, concerning a case of 
The Associated Telephone Engineers 
in Illinois which illustrates the failure 
of engineers to achieve recognition as 
a separate bargaining unit largely be- 
cause of finding themselves in a sit- 
uation which was completely foreign 
to them. 

(3) Information concerning the 
“Quebec Federation of Professional 
Employees” which shows the approach 
to similar problems by our Engineer 
Brethren in Canada. 

In this paper Engineer Nold quotes 
from the existing laws to show what 
is now the law of the land. He cites 
some actual cases to show interpreta- 
tions of the law. He then raises a 
most interesting field of speculation 
when he says, ‘Perhaps we should con- 
sider whether it is wise or desirable for 
engineers engaged in professional work 
to avail themselves of their rights and 
privileges under NLRA. Let me em- 
phasize that I am referring here only 


to those engineers who are actually en- 
gaged in work of professional qual- 

"t is well recognized that not all 
men doing professional work are 
equally competent or productive. Pro- 
fessional men and, to a larger extent, 
their clients and employers recognize 
that professional services should be 
compensated for in proportion to the 


. difficulty and importance of the service 


tendered and the responsibility as- 
sumed. Collective bargaining or la- 
bor unionism when applied to the pro- 
fessional fields tends to defeat this 
principle of compensation. In union 
contracts employees are, for purposes 
of compensation, divided into groups 
or classified according to kind of work 
they do without regard to the value 
of the service of the individuals.” 


Engineer Bargaining Units 

The author then points out that 
employee engineers, under the NLRB 
can, if necessary, form a bargaining 
unit of their own and that the NSPE 
has recommended that each member 
State Society set up a committee whose 
members shall acquaint themselves 
with the rights and privileges of en- 
gineers under the NLRB and the ad- 
ministration thereof under the NLRB 
so that they may be available to in- 
telligently advise engineers who are 
facine problems of unionization and 
collective bargaining. 

(4) Information from Engineer 
W. L. Thrailkill, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, relative to an article which was 
published in the August 1945 issue of 
“Engineer and Architect” (published 
monthly by the Technical Engineers 
and Architects Associations, Local No. 
17, of Washington and Alaska) by 
E. E. Smith in which he states in part, 
“Unfortunately for various persons, 
some licensed and professional engin- 
eers do not care to become members 
of a labor organization, but do realize 
the necessity of organization, as wit- 
ness the attempts by numerous engin- 
eering societies to form negutiating 
groups. There is one group that I 
believe all licensed enzineers should 
belong to; namely, the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. Their in- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Retiring President, Harry E. Nold 


Comments on His Two Year’s Stewardship 


Editor’s Note—The following is a 
digest of the remarks of Professor 
Harry E. Nold, before the final meet- 
ing of the 1945 Board of Directors’ 
in Cleveland, December 7th. On the 
following day, at the Directors’ Meet- 
ing, Professor Nold turned over the 
gavel to the incoming President of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, Ritchie Lawrie, Jr. 


I wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful cooperation 
accorded me by this Board, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee have 
carried an additional burden, and to 
them this Board owes more than it 
knows. 


Thanks to Committees 


I wish also to express my appre- 
ciation to committee members and 
committee chairmen for their untiring 
efforts in behalf of our Society. In 
particular, I wish to thank Ray Fuller, 
Chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, and Charles Burke, Chairman of 
both the Constitution and By-Laws, 
and the Publication Committees, for 
the enormous amount of intelligent 
and effective work they have done for 
the NSPE. 

ECPD has a committee which has 
been and is now hard at work at- 
tempting to develop a “Canon of 
Ethics,” which it is hoped will, when 
completed, be accepted by all engin- 
eering societies and State Boards of 
Registration of engineers, thus mak- 
ing it truly a national code. A few 
months ago our Society was invited 
to appoint a representative to this 
committee. Your President accepted 
this invitation and, because of interest 
and long association with the problem, 
agreed to undertake this committee 
responsibility himself. This work he 
has now been delegated to carry on 
as the new chairman of our Practice 
and Ethics Committee. 

The work has developed to the point 
that there is pretty general agreement 
as to what should be in such a code, 
Eut some disagreement as to the form 
it should take. One school of thought, 
represented largely by the Founder 
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Prof. Harry E. Nold 


Societies, favors a long code of 31 or 
32 items. Another group favors a 
shorter statement of a “Code of 
Ethics,” or Principles of say 8 to 12 
items, to be accompanied by a longer 
detailed “Canons of Practice.” This 
latter form is, I am told, rather gen- 
erally favored by our State Registration 
Boards and has been advocated by 
your President. 


Our 1945 Executive Committee was 
new this year. It has justified itself; 
five meetings this year—three on the 
day preceding Board meetings, and 
two special meetings. 


The Washington Office 


The Headquarters Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been reorganized 
and Mrs. Coad made officially the 
office manager. This relieves the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of much detail and 
gives him more time for important 
operational and policy matters. 


Last December in New York, I said 
that one of the very important prob- 
lems before us was to provide a paid 
editor for the American Engineer, and 
to move the editorial office to our 
headquarters in Washington. This has 
been done. 

We are deeply indebted to Arthur 
Sheridan for his effective work as edi- 
tor of the magazine during the years 
when we could not furnish a paid 
editor. 

Your President was instructed to 


have prepared and introduce legisla- 
tion to have the National Labor Re- 
lations Act amended so that Pro- 
fessional Engineers would be exempted 
from the application of the law. A 
series of letters to various State So- 
cieties demonstrated a lack of uni- 
formity in opinion among our mem- 
bers on this issue. Also, according 
to the best information available, such 
proposed legislation has no present 
chance of being enacted. 

For these reasons and because any 
significant change in the NLRB to the 
advantage of engineers would require 
the backing of not 10,000, but 100,000 
engineers, your President assumed au- 
thority in postponing any attempt to 
have the Wagner Act amended. 


Relations With Founder Societies 


Our relations with the Founder So- 
cieties and other national engineering 
societies are improving steadily. But 
we have not yet won their complete 
confidence so necessary to the full co- 
operation which is desirable. This 
should be a major project of our ex- 
ecutive secretary for 1946 and until 
this obiective is reached. 

For the past eleven years the activi- 
ties of NSPE has been devoted largely 
to the problems of engineering regis- 
tration, developing professional con- 
sciousness in engineers and in building 
up our Society numerically. These 
have all been and still are necessary 
activities and much yet remains to 
be done. The time has now arrived, 
however, when a materially increased 
part of our activities needs to be ex- 
panded into other channels. We now 
need to devote more time and money 
to furthering the interests of the en- 
gineering profession and the members 
thereof. Ethical relationships: engin- 
eer to engineer, engineer to client, 
engineer to employer, and engineer to 
the government and public, need fur- 
ther study and publicity. Ways of 
ethically improving the economic and 
social status of engineers need our 
serious consideration. 


Legal Problems 


Many of our current pressing prob- 
lems are legal. For example, the en- 
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gineer in the U. S. Civil Service; per 
diem compensation of engineers do- 
ing work for governmental depart- 
ments and agencies; engineers in the 
armed forces; the doing of engineer- 
ing work by engineers in governmental 
employ which could be done better 
and more economically by engineering 
experts in private practice; exerting 
our influence to defeat legislation detri- 
mental to our profession, and helping 
to have laws enacted which are just 
and beneficial to our profession, etc., 
etc. 

As I said before, our organizational 
activities and our efforts to educate 
engineers to the full implications and 
responsibilities of professionalism must 
continue. In our efforts to carry on 
this work we have largely forgotten 
that our present State organizations 
need continued help and encourage- 
ment. We have been and are now 
neglecting our State organizations. The 
effects of this policy we are seeing 
all too plainly in some of our weaker 
State organizations. 


Much Work to Be Done 


To do what we now should be do- 
ing for our country and for our pro- 
fession, means more staff and a larger 
national budget »ow—not in four or 
five years from now. 

I see the need for an Executive 
Secretary with two assistants, each 
with office help; one assigned to de- 
veloping new State Societies and help- 
ine presently struggling Societies. 
The Executive Secretary could thus 
have time to devote himself to prob- 
lems of major policy and the develop- 
ment of closer relationships with other 
national engineering societies. 

We as a Board, need to spend more 
time thinking of our large problems 
and less to routine. In my opinion. 
bnt little time of the Board should 
he spent on routine. 


Quebec Meeting 


On the 24th of November I had 
the pleasure of accepting and fulfilling 
an accepted invitation to meet with 
the Corporation of Professional Engin- 
eers of Quebec. They asked me to 
sneak on something of an inspirational 
order—as near as an engineer can 
do anything inspirational—to try to 
get the picture before them of what 
a Professional Engineer is, the duties 
and obligations, and the responsibili- 
ties. I therefore took a subject, “The 
Development of a Profession.” 

I had an audience of 400 engineers: 
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maybe 5, 6, or 7 plus or minus. They 
told me that the capacity of the room 
that we were in was just slightly over 
400, and I couldn’t see but two or 
three vacant seats. I had a very at- 
tentive audience. They had there 
the Premier of the Province of Que- 
bec, the President of the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of Canada from 
Halifax, one of the officers of the 
National Professional Engineering So- 
cieties of Ontario, our friend Beau 
Bien, who spoke to us last Decem- 
ber, and a number of other notables 
of the engineering profession of east- 
ern Canada. As I say, I had an ex- 
ceedingly attentive audience. 

The last thing I did was to make a 
plea to those people on the basis that 
in my opinion we needed closer co- 
operation between our Society and the 
engineers of Canada. They are at- 
tempting to solve about the same kind 
of problems. It will be beneficial to 
exchange viewpoints. 


Friendly Reception 


I thought you would be interested in 
the reception we got. It was a most 
cordial reception. One thing interested 
me in that even though they were 
rather formal and courteous, and they 
sang in French—I don’t know whether 
it was “God Save the King,” but it 
was to the tune of “God Save the 
King”’—and then say turned around 
and had our “Oh, Say Can You See” 
played. I can’t sing, so I couldn’t sing, 
and the rest of them didn’t know the 
words. The courtesy extended to me 
as a representative of the United 
States was very much appreciated. Then 
they toasted the King and they toasted 
the President of the United States. 
They have an innate courtesy, ap- 
parently, in dealing and working with 
people across the border between the 
United States and Canada. It is an 
organization that we can well emu- 
late the next time we have a distin- 
guished guest or visitor from Canada. 

That is all your President has to 
say, and that is his report. 


John F. Hale 
(Continued from Page 4) 


could be found for a graduate en- 
gineer. 

I also know of a young optometrist 
who was drafted, but this young man 
was given a fairly decent non-commis- 
sioned grade and assigned to work for 
which he was trained. Also, I under- 
stand that this young man had been 


asked to apply for a commission in- 
asmuch as his draft status was some- 
what critical. After he had refused to 
do this, Selective Service was prac- 
tically compelled to take some action. 


Organization Gets Results 


While the above is one instance of 
a doctor being drafted, I know of 
many hundred who were given com- 
missions not lower than first lieutenant 
and often up to major. Also in many 
cases I know that these men received 
one or two promotions while in the 
service. And the reason for this? I 
may be wrong but I am inclined to be- 
lieve that doctors have been well rep- 
resented by the American Medical As- 
sociation in this matter and that proper 
consideration has been given as a re- 
sult of these requests. 


It might be claimed that engineers 
have opportunities in the service which 
medical men do not have. I do know 
of some engineers who have advanced 
up to the rank of Major General, per- 
haps some have gone higher. Most of 
these officers have shown unusual qual- 
ities of leadership and have been pro- 
moted on this account rather than their 
engineering ability, although their en- 
gineering ability probably caieed them 
to reach their position of leadership 
as much as any other factor. 


Now, what can we do about this 
matter? In my opinion, I believe there 
are two things which should be done: 


For World War II 


First, I believe the National Society 
of Professional Engineers should see 
that this matter is taken up with the 
proper officials so that suitable arrange- 
ments can be made for proper con- 
sideration of engineers and engineer- 
ing students before the beginning of 
World War III. 


Second, I believe a serious effort 
should be made by the National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers and 
all the State Societies and Local Chap- 
ters to build up the membership of 
the National Society so that proper 
recognition of engineers and engineer- 
ing students can be obtained by an or- 
ganization which can really claim to 
represent ALL ENGINEERS. 


The United States Department of 
Commerce reports that in 1946—“Even 
with an average workweek 5 hours 
shorter than in 1940, there would be 
more unemployed than the 13,000,000 
in 1932.” 
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Time to Speak Up 


The editor of the American Machin- 
ist feels that the majority of indus- 
trialists seem to have a “Casper Mil- 
quetoast” complex. They have been 
far too hesitant about voicing their 
views publicly on fundamental issues 
affecting their plants, people, profits 
and business lives. We quote from an 
editorial in part as follows: 


“Aside from a courageous few, con- 
spicuous becausé of their thin num- 
bers, industrialists have taken in silence 
a lashing from government officials, 
from union leaders and from oppo- 
nents of all stripes. 

“Industry's critics, by contrast, have 
been ambitious and loud in telling 
the country about industry’s short- 
comings and about measures that must 
be taken to regulate industry if the 
nation is to prosper. 

“The time for dignified silence is 
over. Reticence should give way to 
a bold campaign of public education. 

“American industry has everything 
to gain by ‘laying it on the line.’” 


Panning The Experts 


No doubt many responsible busi- 
nessmen do hesitate to defend them- 
selves against the often irresponsible 
statements made bv more or less radi- 
cal individuals. Whatever the reason. 
it is all too true that the case for “free 
enterprise” has been badly handled, 
both on the public platform and in the 
press. Apparently this discussion has 
been put larvely in the hands of “pub- 
lic relations” men. Such writers are 
supposed to be skilled in the some- 
what dubious art of gettine into the 
heart and mind of Ravmond Clanper’s 
“typical Omaha milkman.” ‘Thev aim 
to make the complexities of economics 
and the social sciences in general so 
simple that even a child can under- 
stand. 


We have a suspicion that too often 
such writers feel compelled to write 
a “line” that goes over with the boss, 
even more strongly than with the milk- 
man. For even a public relations ex- 
pert must known the men who his- 
torically have been responsible for 
overthrowing decadent institutions— 
the George Washington’s, the Laski’s 
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and the Lenin’s, were distinctly not 
of the milkman type. 

It maybe that if business could man- 
age to agree among themselves, and 
should then go personally on the pub- 
lic platform, or into print with a real 
alternative to either the strict status 
quo, or socialization of industry, the 
results might be much more encourag- 
ing than in the past. 


“What We Fear, 
We Smear” 


A Professional Engineer has sent us 
a copy of his letter to the editor of 
Fortune Magazine, in which he pro- 
tests at the tone of a recent article, re- 
ferring to scientists and engineers as 
“Jong hairs,” and “hairy ears.” 


There may be some basis for the 
suggestion that the unfortunate tone 
of the Fortune articles—its tone being 
the chief objection—may be the re- 
action to the recent rather devastating 
testimony of certain distinguished 
scientists, dealing with the control of 
atomic energy. This sort of “mildly 
derisive” attack—dragged into the ar- 
ticle literally “by the eye-brows,” as 
it was, might well be the beginning of 
the well-known “smear campaign— 
based on the century-old fear of intel- 
ligence in public affairs. In that case 
we shall see more of it later. 


Scientists Not Easy to Handle 


If this is the correct diagnosis, the 
fear referred to is in the minds of 
those who would much prefer to deal 
with a government represented by the 
“Hinky-Dinks” and the “Bath-House 
Johns” of our political system. If 
engineers and scientists are going to 
be “smeared,” it will be the work of 
those who fear the intrusion of the 
kind of exact knowledge such as is 
available chiefly through scientists and 
engineers. In the past the so-called 
“intellectuals” and the “brain trusters”’ 
have been subjected to that sort of 
thing. 

There is nothing more certain, how- 
ever, than that the day when slurs on 
intelligence can be effective in Amer- 
ica is definitely past. The position of 
the American technologist is secure, 


for he represents certain trends which 
are inescapable. One of these trends 
is the use of more and more technol- 
ogy. 

A necessary parallel trend is the 
use, in the public interest, of the 
highly specialized brains of the men 
who design and install that techno- 
logical equipment. Only through the 
utilization of engineers in positions 
of responsibility in government, can 
our social mechanisms be coordinated 
with our techniques of producing and 
distributing goods and services in our 
type of civilization. 


Those men who attempt in the fu- 
ture to finance “‘smear”’ campaigns 
which aim to belittle the usefulness of 
the Scientific Method in the conduct 
of public affairs, are certain to be 
wasting their time and money. They 
will be the victims of their own social 
unsophistication and 19th Century 
credulity. 


Scarcity Incorporated 


Some high placed authorities insist 
that Americans live in an artificially 
created scarcity—dictated largely by 
the necessity of maintaining prices at 
profitable levels. “Scarcity” is, of 
course, a relative term, for compared 
to the rest of the world, we Americans 
have great abundance. Compared to 
what we could produce in America, we 
have, probably, much less than we 
might have, did not artificial controls 
restrict production. 


An instance of the “‘scarcity psy- 
chology” in America is that of the 
plowing under of cotton, and the kill- 
ing of little pigs, not to mention thou- 
sands of factories idle during the de- 
pression years when millions of peo- 
ple were in need of the things those 
factories might have produced. 


President Karl T. Compton, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
stated that the Army’s destruction of 
Japanese cyclotrons was “an act of 
utter stupidity.” Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur says he acted on the orders of 
a “high” authority, which “authority” 
probably will prefer to remain anony- 
mous as usual. 


We recall that following World 
War I, business organizations in Amer- 
ica petitioned the government to dump 
army surpluses in the ocean. We fur- 
ther recall that following the armistice 
there was an unexplained epidemic 
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of “fires” in quartermaster’s stores 
throughout France. 

Obviously we cannot have a world 
at peace, or a world of general pros- 
perity, so long as a synthetic scarcity 
of essential and potentially plentiful 
goods is promoted, thus providing the 
“motive” for war—a fight for the 
possession of scarce goods, scarce mar- 
kets and for the control of a still more 
scarce commodity—the knowledge of 
the causes of war and poverty. 


The true function of the Engineer- 
ing Profession should make engineers 
opposed to any unnecessary scarcity of 
replacable goods and services, and in 
favor of plenty. 


Engineers-in-Training 


The following item from the “Ohio 
Engineer” is reproduced here because 
it illustrates the great benefits that 
grow out of a State Registration Law 
that provides for Engineers-in-Train- 
ing: 

“The Board of Registration of En- 
gineers and Surveyors asked the Attor- 
ney General for an opinion on whether 
or not college graduates, who had not 
yet completed their four years of ex- 
perience, could apply for registra- 
tion as Engineers in Training before 
January 1, 1946 and be exempt from 
the written examination. 


May Register Without 
Examination 


“The Attorney General says ‘Grad- 
uates from engineering and surveying 
courses in schools or colleges approved 
by the State Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers and Surveyors 
as of satisfactory standing are entitled 
to be registered without examination as 
engineers or surveyors in training pro- 
vided graduation occurs prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1946 and an application for 
registration is filed prior to such date. 
In order to obtain final registration 
without examination the four years of 
experience required by said Section 
1083-13 must be obtained prior to 
January 1, 1946 and the application 
for registration filed before that date. 


“In the event said four years of ex- 
perience cannot be acquired prior to 
January 1, 1946 persons seeking final 
registration are resuired to take the 
second stage of the examination pro- 
vided for in said Section 108v-13, Gen- 
eral Code.” (The second stage re- 
ferred to is an examination covering 
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the 4 years of experience which may 
be either written or oral, or both). 


“Application blanks for registration 
as Protessional Engineers or as En- 
gineers in Training may be secured 
by addressing the State Board of Reg- 
istration for Professional Engineers 
and Surveyors, 21 West Broad Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio.” 


Forestalling 
Socialization 

Hon. Oren Harris, member of the 
interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittees of the House of Representa- 
tives, in addressing a convention of the 
N. Y. State Fruit and Vegetable Ship- 
pers and Receivers Association, dis- 
cussed the socialization program in 
Great Britain. He warned that the 
same thing could easily happen here, 
if a formula could not be found 
through which privately financed trans- 
port could exist in competition with 
government financed agencies. He 
said in part: 


“I can hear some who do not think 
through this problem say ‘And so 
what?’ This view is narrow. It 
holds that, so long as trucks and rail- 
roads, bus lines and airlines roll and 
fly, we don’t care what happens to 
other elements of our business fabric. 
But there is much more to this picture 
than meets the eye blinded by self- 
interest. 


“If you examine the history of coun- 
tries that have gone over to socialism, 
you will see what I mean. The first 
step is the socialization of transpor- 
tation and communication. We see in 
England today that almost first on 
the program of the new socialistic 
government is the nationalization of 
transport. A few days after the gov- 
ernment took over the banks, it took 
over domestic airlines. I warn you 
that what is happening in England 
can and will happen here if privately- 
financed transportation goes bankrupt 
in jts unequal competitive race with 
government-aided transport.” 


There will be thoughtful business- 
men who wil] not agree that the ‘‘first 
step” is the socialization of transpor- 
tation and communication. Before so- 
cialization, comes a wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction with private operation and 
service to the country. Human re- 
sistance to change, which is nowhere 


more pronounced than in Great Brit- 
ain, will prevent any drastic move in 
the direction of socialization, so long 
as private operation is reasonably tol- 
erable. 


What is really needed here as else- 
where are organizations of business- 
men who realize their obligation to 
themselves as well as to the public 
to see that financial and operational 
management meets the critical public 
needs in this stream-lined Age. 


Are Price Ceilings 
Still Necessary? 


OPA Administrator Chester Bowles, 
speaking before the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in New York 
had this to say about the need for 
continuing price controls: 


“Cocoanut which OPA decontrolled 
some thirty days ago, has quadrupled 
in price. Many grades of furs, from 
which price controls were removed 
during the Fall months, have more 
than doubled. Your wife will tell 
you that some grades of oranges, lem- 
ons, and grapefruit moved up 50 to 
100 per cent in the first few days fol- 
lowing the action of OPA in removing 
the price restrictions. 


“If this occurred on food products 
which seemed to be in adequate sup- 
ply, what would happen to meat, vege- 
tables, milk, cereals, and all the other 
dozens of food products which are in 
more scarce supply? 


“If the Nation accepted the advice 
of your leaders to drop price control 
60 days from now, what would hap- 
pen to clothing prices? Right now 
the apparel situation is tighter than 
it has been since the beginning of the 


war. 


“Our veterans in search of their 
first outfit of ‘civvies’ are forced to 
walk from store to store and even 
then often fail to secure the clothing 
to fit their needs. All authorities agree 
that this shortage is likely to continue 
for a great many months to come. 


“If we accepted your official rec- 
ommendation of the early removal of 
all price control, what would the pub- 
lic be asked to pay for automobiles, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners. Some say that com- 
petition would take care of all that. 
I can only say that this experience is 
not in line with the facts.” 
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Letters From Readers 


The Editor, 
The American Engineer: 

In the October issue you call at- 
tention to patent incentive systems 
and the article in Product Engineering 
by William J. Russell. You indicate 
ou would like to get a concensus on 
this subject. May I call your attention 
to “Paying the Engineer,” which ap- 

eared in Electronic Industries for No- 
vember, 1945, which sets forth a unm- 
ber of plans for payment of engineers 
for inventions contributed. 

With respect to this same general 
subject, note the following from a 
discourse which I recently gave on 
“Free Enterprise’: 

“The independent inventor hopes 
for commercialization of his invention 
and a share of the profits. His in- 
centive is his confidence in the cer- 
tainty of reward, whether from a new 
business which he establishes, from 
the royalties received under a license, 
or from the sale of his patent rights. 

“The small manufacturer invests 
money in research to obtain a new or 
better product to compete with both 
small and large competitors. Often 
the smaller enterprise can out-invent 
and place in production more rapidly 
new products, than a greater manu- 
facturer. Most of our great enter- 
prises have had their small beginnings, 
and were at one time ‘small business.’ 


“The larger enterprises or big busi- 
nesses indulge in extensive research 
to create new products and new mar- 
kets beyond the financial scope of small 
business. In addition they also carry 
on research on products to compete 
with the smaller manufacturers who 
often have lower overhead. 

“The individual engineers and scien- 
tists working for either small or big 
industries hope for advancement, se- 
curity of employment, or honor and 
recognition from fellow scientists and 
engineers resulting from the commer- 
cialization of their inventions. As such 
engineers and scientists receive their 
rewards and become more established, 
their creative desires tend toward con- 
tributing something of value to hu- 
manity.” 

I am very much interested in all 
plans of compensation which broadly 
can be called incentive payment of 
engineers, whether such payment is 
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for an invention or for an invention 
or contribution resulting in increased 
production, or other engineering ac- 
tivity. 
Alois W. Graf, 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Newark, N. J. 


The Editor, 
The American Engineer: 


In your editorial appearing in the 
October issue, you quote the very 
significant words of Mr. James H. 
McGraw, Jr., and go on to ask, 
“Where are we going to find the type 
of ‘constructive imagination’ that can 
actually bridge the chasm between 
our two American worlds?’’ Are we 
going to find such unusual ability? 

This gives rise to the question, “Do 
we need unusual ability?” Indeed, 
would such ability in an exceptional 
few, solve the problem? I do not 
think so. 


Great leaders and great thinkers 
have appeared among us from time 
to time, but it is often long after these 
teachers have left this mortal scene 
that others have at least partially ac- 
cepted the principles which the leaders 
preached, and before the results of 
their teachings have begun to show 
any practical effect. 


Time to Wake Up 


What we want now, and want with 
the utmost urgency, is an awakened 
consciousness of the enormous respon- 
sibilities which modern developments 
have placed upon the shoulders of 
technically trained men. 


It is quite useless to stand around 
and wait for a Messiah, or a group of 
Messiahs to save us. We have to 
start to save ourselves now, and in 
my opinion the logical place to start 
is in our schools and colleges, espe- 
cially in our technical schools. 


Ever since Hippocrates formulated 
the ethical principles which should 
govern the = of medicine, even 
though the Hippocratic oath may not 
have always been administered, these 
principles have been accepted as a 
fundamental element of medical train- 
ing, and have indeed been followed 


by a large majority of its members to 
a degree which sheds great glory 
upon the medical profession. 


The Technologist’s Responsibility 


The recent development of the 
atomic bomb has brought vividly, and 
in a sense suddenly, to our attention 
the fact that througn a long course of 
years our engineers and scientists have 
been gaining a control of the hidden 
forces of nature which however bene- 
ficial they may be if rightly used for 
constructive purposes, it used destruc- 
tively, may bring ultimate disaster to 
us all. 

This being the case, upon whom but 
upon those who have been, and will 
continue to be responsible for the de- 
velopment of these enormous and 
dangerous powers, should fall the 
main responsibility for their beneficial 
use ? 

This is not intended to be a sermon, 
Or a moral discourse; we are here in- 
terested quite simply and plainly in the 
physical preservation of the human 
race. 

What are we going to do about it? 
That is the most vital question that 
confronts us at the present time. And 
it appears to me that upon none more 
than upon the membership of Socie- 
ties such as ours, falls the obligation 
to do everything we possibly can, to 
find the right answer. 


James O. G. Gibbons, 
Gibbons & Associates, 
Industrial Engineers. 


9 South Surrey Ave., 
Ventnor, N. J. 
The Editor, 
The American Engineer: 

The production and consumption of 
materials is a matter of interest to all 
engineers. The subject matter of the 
enclosed copies of letters that I am 
mailing to my U. S, Senators, which is 
self-explanatory, should be of interest 
to you. 

I am inclined to believe that en- 
gineers should become more active 
politically in matters dealing with 
engineering problems. In cases such 
as that cited in my correspondence I 
believe that the efforts of members of 
our engineering societies should be 
used more advantageously. 

I do not believe that we would be 
violating professional ethics to sug- 
gest that engineers take a more active 
position in the affairs of our country 
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and encourage them to express their 
views to their Congressmen. 
Gustavus Auer. 


(The correspondent’s letter to his 
Senators follows): 


Dear Senator: 

On top of all the discouraging news 
about the housing shortage, the news- 
papers reveal that Mr. John W. Snyder 
is preparing a report intended to jus- 
tify the export of 225 million board 
feet of lumber during the next three 
months. It has also been reported 
that 750 million board feet were 
shipped during 1945. 

If the first quarter shipments are 
continued, it is expected that 900 mil- 
lion board feet will be exported for 
the year 1946. It is estimated that 
this amount is equivalent to the lum- 
ber required for the construction of 
90,000 or more homes, about 20 per 
cent of the homes scheduled for con- 
struction in 1946. 

This is shocking news to many thou- 
sands who are anxiously awaiting ac- 
tion on the construction program and 
who are desperately in need of hous- 
ing relief. 

The report states that the export 
quotas are established by CPA, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, and the Department of Com- 
merce, and the program is intended 
to maintain export relations and to 
insure foreign production of such 
items as oil and sugar for import to 
our country. 

Allow me to suggest that if this is 
true we had better have some more 
fact finding and appoint some profes- 
sional engineers as the fact finders. 
My business is closely associated with 
oil and I would challenge the state- 
ment relative to the inability to arrange 
for oil importation. 

I respectfully request that you act 
promptly to prevent the exportation 
of lumber and any other materials so 
critically needed in our housing and 
domestic construction programs. 


Dear Editor: 

As the first Treasurer of NSPE, and 
Executive Secretary during its pioneer- 
ing days, perhaps you will grant me 
a few moments of your time. 

If a man believes and his convic- 
tions are of sufficient strength he will 
direct his efforts into productive chan- 
nels. Faith and initiative rightly com- 
bined produced your State Society and 
NSPE. 
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The man mostly responsible for or- 
ganizing NSPE has written a book. 
While beautifully dramatizing the 
ute of two great engineers, he has, 
in my humble opinion, presented us 
with a magnificent instrument to ad- 
vance the profession. 

Builders of The Bridge,” by D. B. 
Steinman, is really a masterpiece, and 
truly a fascinating and dramatic story, 
conducive to stimulating creative 
thought. It adds to the other books 
which are the ever-burning lamps of 
accumulated wisdom. 

Percy B. Shelly’s “Prometheus Un- 
bound” appears to express it: 

“To suffer woes which hope thinks 

infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or 

night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope 

creates 

From its own wreck the things it con- 

templates ; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

— great and joyous, beautiful and 

ree; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and 

Victory”. 

It is a pity that we fumble so— 
here is a medium to bring in a dignified 
manner dramatically and forcefully to 
Society the aspirations, heartaches and 
burning desires of a truly great pro- 
fession so that it may contribute even 
greater benefits to mankind. 

A continuous effort to sell this 
book to members, their families and 
most important, to the public, by the 
American Engineer and the State So- 
cieties, would produce excellent re- 
sults. 

If this book were written by an out- 
standing member of the Medical or 
Legal Profession it would have the 
immediate and wholehearted support 
of the American Medical Association 
and the American Bar Association, as 
they know the meaning of professional 
unity. 

This is a letter inspired only by my 
enthusiasm to advance our professional 
Society. Dr. Steinman’s first knowl- 
edge of its existence will come after 
you have received it. 


Williard S. Conlon, Engineer, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Fact Finding Report 
(Continued from Page 9) 
terests do not appear to clash with the 
interests of our Association.” 
Engineer Thrailkill then endeavors 
to obtain approval of the idea that 
activities of the above Local No. 17 
be confined to sub-professional groups 


while the strictly professional groups 
be left to the Washington Society of 
Professional Engineers. A friendly 
exchange of letters with refusal on 
the part of Local No. 17 is the result 
of this effort. 


Labor Unions “Boring In” 


(5) The November, 1945, issue of 
“The West Virginia Engineer” pub- 
lished an address on “Collective Bar- 
gaining,” given by Howard F. Peck- 
worth before the annual meeting of the 
Indiana Society of Professional En- 
gineers. Mr. Peckworth was form- 
erly Assistant Secretary of the ASCE 
and has had great opportunity to study 
the national labor laws as affecting 
the engineer. In this article he briefly 
outlines the ASCE approach to the col- 
lective bargaining problem; explains 
the various national labor laws; and, 
shows how the labor organizations are 
extending their interest in professional 
groups and growing. He points out 
how often the initial organization em- 
braces mostly sub-professionals. Later 
on this group seeks and obtains the 
right to bargain for the professional 
group as well. 

Recently the American Association 
of Engineers has inaugurated a cam- 
paign to have the NLRA amended not 
to exempt engineers from the provi- 
sions of the above act, but to clearly 
classify technologists and technicians 
and professionals and non-prsiession- 
als and, secondly, to restrict bargaining 
units to technologists as definea in the 
act. 


Summary 

This completes a brief digest of the 
information received by our Com- 
mittee to date. It would seem that 
we can make the following statements: 

(1) That the national labor laws 
now in effect are basic laws, some pro- 
visions of which affect the professional 
engineer. 

(2) Engineers as individuals need 
enlightenment concerning these laws 
and their effect upon them. 

(3) That a unified effort to pre- 
pare and disseminate information con- 
cerning these laws for the entire pro- 
fession is most desirable and falls 
within the objectives of the NSPE as 
defined in its Constitution. - 

(4) That the NSPE institute a 
movement seeking to combine all the 
individual society efforts into a single 
effort to more quickly and economic- 
ily reach this a common objective. 

J. S. Kennedy, Chairman. 
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Leo H. Cleary 


Leo H. Cleary Named 
To New Technical Post 

Leo H. Cleary, Treasurer of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, an electrical engineer with 
twenty-five years’ experience with the 
electrical contracting industry, has been 
appointed Technical Director for the 
National Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, effective January 1, 1946. 

As Technical Director, Mr. Cleary 
will be in charge of research, statistics, 
the Manual of Labor Units and Cost 
Data for NECA and will serve as 
consultant to the Codes and Standards, 
Statistical and Cost Data Committees. 
He will also make surveys by mail and 
personal contact. 

The position to which Mr. Cleary 
has been appointed is a new one. The 
employment of a Technical Director 
was one of the major points in NECA’s 
1946 Program which was approved 
by the 44th Annual Meeting at Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Cleary is registered as a Pro- 
fessional Engineer in Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and 
Ohio. He is a fellow of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
now is serving as Secretary of the 
AIEE, Washington section; a member 
of the Society of Military Engineers; 
a member of the District of Columbia 
Council of Engineering and Architec- 
tural Societies; a member of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Building Congress and 
has served on numerous committees 
and boards devoted to the development 
of the engineering profession. 

Mr. Cleary’s many friends in the 
Engineering Profession will wish him 
every success in this new position. 
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International Engineering 
Congress 


Engineers in the United States are 
being circularized with an announce- 
ment of an International Engineering 
Congress to be held in Paris, France, 
June 17-22, 1946. The Congress is 
being organized by the International 
Federation of Engineers (now being 
formed ). 

The purpose of this Congress is to 
provide an opportunity for the inter- 
change of ideas among engineers on 
technical as well as economic and so- 
cial questions which particularly con- 
cern engineers and technicians the 
world over. The promoters feel that 
the collaboration of engineers on an 
international scale will contribute to 
a stable peace and to world progress. 

During the Congress the Articles of 
an International Association of En- 
gineers will be on the agenda. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Sec- 
retariat du Congres Technique In- 
ternational, 27, Rue de Constantine, 
Paris (7). 


Coming National and 
State Society Events 


The present ‘‘dead-line” on copy 
to go into the American Engineer is 
the fifth of the month previous to that 
of issue. This date will be moved back- 
ward to an earlier one, as conditions 
permit. Program committee members 
can cooperate helpfully by notifying 
us of State Meetings of importance, as 
promptly as possible. National officers 
or Directors who have speaking en- 
gagements at any State meeting, will 
assist the editor by reporting the date, 
time, place and occasion of the meet- 
ing, together with the title of the 
address to be given. State and Na- 
tional meetings so far reported are as 
follows: 


Feb. 14-15, Ohio State Society of 
Professional Engineers, Convention, 
Akron. 


February 20, A.M., Minnesota State 
Council meeting, Minneappolis. P.M., 
Minnesota State House of Delegates. 


February 21, A.M., Minnesota 
House of Delegates and Annual As- 


sembly meeting; Minneapolis. Noon, 
luncheon to be addressed by President 
Ritchie Lawrie. 

February 21-23 inclusive, Annual 
Convention and Equipment Exhibition 
of the Minnesota Federation of En- 
gineering Societies. 

Mar. 15-16, New Jersey State An- 
nual Convention, Newark. 

Mar. 29-30, NSPE Board of Direc- 
tors’ Meeting and Conference of 
Presidents of State Societies, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Oct. 27, NSPE, Board of Directors 
Meeting, St. Louis. 

Oct. 28-29, Meeting of the NCSBEE 
St. Louis. 

Dec. 6-7, NSPE Annual Convention 
and Third Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Directors, Atlanta, Ga. 


KANSAS 


Alex. Van Praag, vice president of 
the NSPE speaks at the Annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, at Topeka, February 
6th. 

The Kansas Society of Professional 
Engineers closes the old year with 
56 members on the roster, and every 
one paid up to date. We organized 18 
months ago with 32 Charter Members. 
Death took one of them. 25 new mem- 
bers have joined us. No one has ever 
dropped out, so there is a net gain 
of exactly 75 per cent since organiza- 
tion. There are about 400 professional 
engineers actually resident in Kansas. 
That gives us possibly 15 per cent of 
the eligibles, better than the national 
average but far below what we need 
if we are to be really effective in carry- 
ing on our work. At that, our Society 
has been accorded significant recog- 
nition already. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota Federation of Engi- 
neering Societies has announced the 
program for its orientation course for 
seniors, to be held in the Institute of 
Technology, at the University of Min- 
nesota, January through March. The 
following is a condensed outline of 
the subjects to be considered: 


January 15th, “The Engineer's Place 
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in and Responsibilities to Society,” 
by Dr. R. Price. 

January 22, “Professional Ethics,” 
by S. L. Stolte. 

January 29, 
Thomas McCabe. 

February 5, “Registration of Engi- 
neers,” by George Shepard. 

February 19, “The Engineer in Pub- 
lic Service,” by L. N. Thompson. 

February 26, ‘The Engineer in Pri- 
vate Practice,’ (consulting), by W. H. 
Wheeler. 

March 5, ‘“The Engineer in Adminis- 
trative Organization,” by J. A. Colvin. 

The outline was developed in con- 
junction with Dean S. C. Lind and As- 
sistant Dean Elmer W. Johnson, of the 
Institute of Technology. 

This program is more or less of an 
experiment, but is being offered with 
every reason to believe that it will be 
highly successful and will be continued 
from year to year. 


“Labor Laws,” by 


MISSOURI 


The Membership of the Missouri 
Society of Professional Engineers re- 
ports an active membership totalling 
1,187. The report calls attention to 
the large number of reinstatements in 
membership during the past year. It 
is believed also that the December 
1945 Convention in St. Louis has been 
the means of calling to the attention 
of many prospective members, espe- 
cially in the St. Louis area, the ex- 
ceptional value of the MSPE to the 
Engineering Profession and to the in- 
dividual engineer. 


The Missouri State Society's Legis- 
lative Committee recommends that each 
Chapter in the State have its own Leg- 
islative Committee, the chairman of 
which would be a member of the State 
Committee. 


NEBRASKA 


There is a strong movement getting 
under way in Nebraska for the forma- 
tion of a State Society of Professional 
Engineers. Many members of the pres- 
ent Nebraska Engineering Society be- 
lieve that it may  Seetngae for that 
organization to iate with NSPE. 
The new President of the NES has 
listed such affiliations as one of the 
leading subjects for study during the 
coming year. There are many details 
to work out when an old established 
society attempts to reorganize in this 
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manner and it will take a lot of time 
and work, but Nebraska seems to be 
on the road up. 


NEW JERSEY 


The municipality of Teaneck, New 
Jersey, has passed an ordinance un- 
der which the Building Inspector 
must be either a licensed Professional 
Engineer or a registered Architect, and 
the municipality of Hoboken proposes 
to organize a Bureau of Engineering. 


This is great news because it 
shows that autnorities are beginning 
to realize that certain positions, the 
duties of which call tor technical and 
professional training and experience, 
can be properly filled only by a pro- 
fessional who is recognized by the 
State through its licensing laws. In 
this manner, the public and private 
welfare of our citizens are best served. 


The members of the State Boards 
of Registered Architects and Profes- 
sional Engineers and Land Surveyors 
in New Jersey are to be highly com- 
mended for their joint and harmoni- 
ous endeavors on this subject. The 
New Jersey Society has fully endorsed 
their efforts and feels that before long 
many more municipalities will adopt 
similar ordinances. 


New Jersey has just completed an 
intensive membership campaign and, 
as a result, now boasts of 1,073 active 
National members of whom 1,010 have 
paid dues for the year 1945. The to- 
tal State membership is now 1,124. 
This increase has entitled New Jersey 
to a third National Director at the 
meeting held in Cleveland on Decem- 
ber 7th and 8th. Engineer Joseph M. 
Cerreta of Roselle Park was appointed 
to this post. 


New Jersey has scheduled its first 
post-war full-scale convention for 
March 15th and 16th, 1946, at New- 
ark. A major feature will be the show- 
ing of engineering, industrial and al- 
lied exhibits, and from all indications 
an outstanding success is in the making. 


At a recent executive session of its 
Board of Trustees, the New Jersey So- 
ciety voted to waive 1946 dues for 
returning service men. They plan 
to follow this up with a resolution to 
the National Headquarters which was 
scheduled to be heard at the Cleve- 
land meeting. 


NEW YORK 


The New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers is to be con- 
gratulated in having chosen as its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mr. Frank J. Duck. 
Mr. Duck has had broad experience in 
several engineering fields and has had 
considerable public relations experi- 
ence also, which should well suit him 
for carrying much of the responsibility 
for the heavy program being planned 
by the New York Society. 


While the State legislature is in 
session, Mr. Duck will spend much 
of his time in Albany with Mr. Robert 
C. Wheeler, chairman of the Society’s 
Legislative Committee. It is expected 
that close attention to the legislative 
matters will reflect favorably on the 
social and economic status of the pro- 
fessional engineer and surveyor in the 
years to come. 


It is planned to have Mr. Duck 
visit all State Chapters at least once a 
year. The entire membership of the 
Society of Professional Engineers, Na- 
tional as well as State, will wish the 
best of success to New York’s new 
executive secretary. Mr. Duck may rest 
assured that every Chapter in the State 
is behind him and will cooperate with 
him to the fullest possible extent. 


Director Park W. Judah, of the Erie 
County Chapter has been promoted to 
manager, Industrial Division, New 
England District of the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, with residence in Bos- 
ton, Mass. In this letter of resignation 
from the Chapter he wrote: “It is with 
considerable reluctance that I sever 
my many associations here, not the 
least among which is our Society. Its 
continued growth and success is assured 
in the hands of the men now directing 
its affairs.” 


See page 29 relative late announce- 
ment N. Y. County Chapter. 


“War Experiences in India and with 
the Atomic Bomb,” was the subject of 
an address by Major General Thomas 
F, Farrell, given before the ‘‘Zone 5” 
Area meeting on January 15th, at the 
Aurania Club, Albany. Major Farrell 
recently returned from the Pacific and 
did much work in connection with the 
atomic bomb. The Albany, Schenectady 
and Rensselaer County Chapters joined 
in the meeting. Many Professional En- 
gineers from the Capital area were 
in attendance. 
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“The Engineer's Part in Solving To- 
day’s Management Problems,” was the 
subject of an address given on January 
i7th at a meeting of the Engineering 
Foundation of Buffalo. The speaker 
was Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, consult- 
ing engineer and professor of man- 
agement, at Purdue University. The 
engineering societies cooperating in 
this meeting were: American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers; American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers; American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers; The 
Engineering Society of Buffalo, Inc., 
N. Y. State Society of Professional En- 
gineers (Erie County Chapter) ; Niag- 
ara Frontier Society of Industrial En- 
gineers, and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


OHIO 


The membership campaign in Frank- 
lin County has resulted in an increase 
or 122 members for the year of 1945. 
This places the Chapter total at 374 
members. This means Franklin County 
is ahead of both Akron and Cleveland, 
where the membership is 359 and 358 
respectively. 


The Functional Group known as the 
Highway Engineers Section of the 
Ohio State Society of Professional 
Engineers made a survey of the whole 
State Highway Department for the pur- 
pose of showing the percentage of 
membership in the various Highway 
Departments. This survey shows that 
over 75 per cent of the 400 engineers 
in the Department belong to the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers. Some 
of the boys on membership commit- 
tees have been on their toes. 


The Refresher Course sponsored by 
the Cincinnati Chapter, in cooperation 
with the Unievrsity of Cincinnati Eve- 
ning College, is the first cooperative 
effort of this nature we have heard of. 
It is an idea that ought to spread. 


On January 4, 1946, the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘Whereas it has 
been brought to the attention of this 
Board that various public authorities 
tequested engineers to submit in com- 
petition their terms for preparing plans, 
specifications and other documents for 
engineering projects and frequently re- 
quest that such proposals accom- 
panied by an estimate of the cost of the 
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proposed project, and in some in- 
stances, requiring the posting of a per- 
formance bond, and, Whereas such 
procedure in generating competition 
is contrary to recognized practice in 
retaining Professional services, is in- 
consistent with professional ethics, 
is contrary to law, tends to eliminate 
qualified and even outstanding engi- 
neers and therefore is not in the pub- 
lic interest—-THEREFORE, Be it re- 
solved by this Board of Direction of 
the Ohio Society of Professional En- 
gineers that this Board, acting on be- 
half of the Society, record its disap- 
proval of such procedure, and 

Be it further resolved that this 
Board recommend that public authori- 
ties and others desirous of engaging 
professional engineering services, select 
the engineer from those available on 
the basis of qualifications and pro- 
fessional reputation to execute and 
perform work of the type under con- 
sideration.” 


A year ago Chairman Robert N. 
Waid, of the Board of Registration 
estimated that about 2,000 applications 
would be filed in Ohio in 1945. Ac- 
tually over 6,500 applications were re- 
ceived. Of this total over 3,000 were 
filed in December. Speaking on this 
accomplishment at the January 4th 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Ohio Society, Executive Secretary 
Lloyd A. Chacey took credit in the 
name of the OSPE. In view of the cam- 
paign on behalf of a large registration 
carried on by the State Society, the 
credit seems justified. 


The following is reproduced from 
the “Ohio Engineer,’ and seems worth 
careful consideration by all local Chap- 
ters and State Societies: 

A Minnesota resolution is being con- 
sidered by the NSPE membership com- 
mittee. The Ohio Board of Trustees 
heartily supported the resolution since 
Ohio is well on her way to establish- 
ing that spearhead and suggests that 
all other State Societies do likewise. 

WHEREAS, the State Societies and 
NSPE are earnestly working for a 
unified engineering profession; 

WHEREAS, registration of all quali- 
fied professional engineers is apre- 
requisite to membership in NSPE; 

AND WHEREAS, membership in 
our state and national professional en- 
gineering societies of all, but not less 
than a majority of all, registered en- 


gineers is a must to properly gain our 
objectives ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, be it re- 
solved that the NSPE Membership 
Committee spearhead an aggressive 
membership campaign, wherein every 
member of NSPE get at least one new 
member in the year 1945; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That we as a professional engineering 
Organization do not even ease up in 
membership activity until our roster 
is 100,000 strong. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Engineers’ Club of Tulsa evi- 
dently has a program committee that 
believes in planning its work well 
in advance. It looks like an idea 
worth following. Note the programs 
already arranged for the month of 
February: 

February 5th — The U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior is furnishing a 
sound film, “Lubrication,” filmed in 
conjunction with the Sinclair Refining 
Co. Shows primitive methods of over- 
coming friction, describes theory of 
friction and application of types of 
oils and greases to various mechanical 
elements. A complete treatment of 
subject of lubrication. Mr. Chas. S. 
Larkey will preside. 

February 12th — Professor W. L. 
Nelson of the School of Engineering, 
University of Tulsa, will discuss ‘“Tulsa 
Quartermaster Petroleum School,” 
covering training he gives in his T.U. 
course to the Quartermaster personnel 
enabling them to determine the kind 
and quality of products encountered in 
combat area, both of our manufacture 
and that captured from the enemy. 
Mr. F. M. Carroll will preside. 

February 19th — Showing two war 
films. ‘For Distinguished Service” 
shows the uses of 100 octane fuels in 
actual combat. “Invasion — Nazi Ver- 
sion” is an untouched captured Ger- 
man film showing their version of 
Allied invasion of Europe. Mr. Wm. 
R. Wooten will preside. 

February 26th — Mr. L. W. Cash- 
dollar, Chief Metallurgist for Hinder- 
liter Tool Co., and a new member of 
the Club will discuss “General Metal- 
lurgical Control of Steel,” a complete 
discussion of making steel from scrap 
to finished product with a clarification 
of common metallurgical terms ap- 
plied to heat treatment of the metal. 
Mr. Cashdollar will illustrate his talk 
with slide projections. President W. A. 
Melton will preside. 
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Following the time honored custom 
of alternating between Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, the annual meeting 
of the Oklahoma Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers was held at Tulsa, 
January 11 and 12. 


“The Tulsa Engineer,’ issued 
monthly by the! Engineers’ Club of 
Tulsa, publishes each month a list of 
the members having birthdays during 
the month, extending greetings and 
“Happy Returns of the Day.” Not a 
bad idea. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The year 1945 has been an im- 
portant one for the Professional En- 
gineer in Pennsylvania. The standing 
of the Professional Engineer has been 
recognized and strengthened by the 
recent act of the State legislature. With 
the war's ending and peace between 
industry and labor, vast opportunities 
will be open to the Professional Engi- 
neer in the Post-War era. The Har- 
risburg Chapter has increased its mem- 
bershop 20 per cent. Over 30 per cent 
of the new registrants have joined. 
With a good increase in membership 
and possibly a small increase in dues 
to help make the meetings more in- 
teresting, we shall go places in 1946. 


A resolution is to be presented to 
the NSPE, from the Harrisburg Chap- 
ter, recommending that an investiga- 
tion into the wages and salaries paid 
to technicians, semi-professional en- 
gineers and Professional Engineers em- 
ployed by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, with the thought in mind 
that action be taken to bring wages 
and salaries up to the level of the 
salary schedules of the PSPE; and call- 
ing attention to the recent action taken 
by two departments of the Common- 
wealth in recognizing the salary sched- 
ules of the Society for outside engin- 
eering and architectural services. 


At the December meeting of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, membership in 
the Chapter was increased by the elec- 
tion of 12 full members and seven 
affiliates. 


Dr. Philip Q. Roche, M.D., chair- 
man of Board of Censors, Philadelphia 
County Medical Society discussed, 
“Ethical Practice in Organized Medi- 
cine. Dr. Roche stated that about 80 
come of those eligible were mem- 

of his Society and many of the 
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20% were members of the Homeo- 
pathic Society—an excellent goal for 
the Professional Engineers! 

Chairman Lauter atranged the usual 
Social Hour and refreshments, after 
the discussion. 

Our guests included Dr. Ralph 
Getelman, Secretary, and Mr. William 
H. Erwin, Executive Secretary, Board 
of Censors, Philadelphia County Medi- 
cal Society. 

New members, elected during the 
year 1945, were welcomed into the 
Pittsburgh Chapter through the me- 
dium of a “Smoker” at the Roosevelt 
Hotel on December 20, 1945. 


Reginald M. Atwater, M.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Public 
Health Association, in an address in 
Pittsburgh on November 30 to va- 
rious local health and social agencies, 
made the astonishing statement that 
there are only 10 engineers employed 
in Public Health Service in the whole 
State of Pennsylvania. Two of these 
engineers, Dr. Atwater said, are em- 
ployed by local health agencies, and 
eight by State agencies. 

Dr. Atwater said further that ac- 
cording to the Standards of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, ONE 
HUNDRED ENGINEERS SHOULD 
BE EMPLOYED BY PUBLIC 
HEALTH AGENCIES IN THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Pittsburgh Engineer respect- 
fully refers this matter to the officers 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and its local Chapters, 
for action. 


The January meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter was entertained by an 
address, ‘Archeology as Applied to 
Engineering,” by the Chapter’s for- 
mer president, Solomon M. Swaab, 
Consulting Engineer. The lecture meet- 
ing was preceded by a dinner and a 
social hour. President Haydock ap- 
pointed the Nominating Committee 
for the annual election of new officers, 
also the Auditing and Budget Com- 
mittees. Nine new members and two 
affiliates were elected. Several addi- 
tional applications were received too 
late for action at this meeting. 


TEXAS 


The Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers will have a fulltime Execu- 
tive Secretary in 1946. The drive to 


raise funds for financing the expanded ~ 


administration staff in the Society’s 


office at Austin has now raised the 
minimum sum required — $13,000. 
Members and friends of the Society 
have contributed to this fund by sub- 
scribing to the special memberships 
provided in the T.S.P.E. Constitution, 
which are: 

Contributing Membership, annual 

dues $25 


Supporting Membership, annual 
dues $100 
Sustaining Membership, annual 


dues $1,000 

One Austin engineering firm is now 
a Sustaining member (annual dues 
$1,000). Several individuals and firms 
are Supporting Members (annual dues 
$100) and many of the members have 
subscribed as contributing members 
(annual dues $25). In addition to the 
Special Memberships, contributions of 
less than $25 have been received. 


The campaign for raising Executive- 
Secretary, fund is still in progress in 
all Chapters except Travis Chapter. 
The campaign committees of Travis 
Chapter at Austin moved into action 
early. Their quota of $2,000 was 
raised quickly, and on December 1, 
$4,400 had been raised. Some com- 
mittee members have not submitted 
final reports but Travis Chapter ex- 
pects to contribute $5,000 to $6,000 to 
this special fund. Over 75 percent of 
Travis Chapter members have sub- 
scribed to the Secretarial Fund. Exclud- 
ing the $500 and $1,000 contributions, 
Travis Chapter has averaged more than 
$35 per member. 

Funds Coming in Rapidly 

Mr. O. R. McElya, vice-chairman of 
the drive in Dallas, is confident that 
the North Texas Chapter will over- 


subscribe its quota of $5,000. The § 


drive at Dallas is now approaching 
that figure. Reports from the San Ja- 
cinto Chapter at Houston indicate that 
the drive there has not yet gotten into 
full force. The Houston engineers 
quota is $6,000. Although only $1,000 
has been reported from Houston, ofh- 
cers of that Chapter feel confident that 
their quota will be reached or exceeded. 
The last report from Bexar Chapter te- 
ported $1,600 towards a $2,000 quota. 
The other Chapters report fair success, 
but they all expect to meet the re- 
quired quota. 

John D. Miller, Chairman of the 
campaign drive, is confident that final 
reports from all Chapters will push the 
fund well over the $20,000 mark, or 
the sum needed to properly maintain 
the business office of T.E.P.E. 
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Eleven Chapters in Texas 


T.S.P.E. now has eleven chapters. 
Three thave been organized in 1945. 
The El Paso and the Panhandle (Ama- 
rillo) Chapters were organized during 
the summer of 1945. Brazos Chapter 
(A & M College at College Station), 
the youngest, was organized in Novem- 
ber. 

T.S.P.E. membership is approaching 
1,200, and has increased over 30% 
in 1945. The membership is expected 
to climb to 2,000 or more in 1946. 

Engineering services and counsel are 
featuring prominently in the economic 
affairs of the State and the Nation. 
Local, State and national legislation 
directly affects, and in many instances, 
controls the engineers’ actions. It is 
imperative that engineers keep closely 
in touch with such legislation and 
properly inform the respective legisla- 
tive bodies as to the engineers’ position 
in such matters. To perform these func- 
tions, it is absolutely essential that 
T.S.P.E. maintain an administrative 
organization that can represent the en- 
gineers in a professional and business- 
like manner. 


WISCONSIN 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., President of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers has a very full schedule of 
speaking dates. He spoke at Reading 
on January 12th; at the Wisconsin 
Annual Meeting on January 24th, at 
Milwaukee. He is scheduled to speak 
at the Minnesota Association meet- 
ing in St. Paul on February 20-21. 


“The Federation of American Sci- 
entists” is the name of a new organiza- 
tion which has just opened up offices 
in Washington. Many of the tech- 
nologists who contributed to the turn- 
ing out of atomic bombs, will be active 
in this organization. We hope to re- 
port more fully on the purposes of 
this group in future discussions. 


Undoubtedly our scientists are ge- 
niuses at blowing the world to bits 
in our alleged efforts to preserve de- 
mocracy. The skill of our technologists 
fails us when the time comes to put 
the pieces together again. Or can it 
be that the rulers of the world fear 
the Klieg light of Scientific Method 
directed toward the social sciences? 


The “law of supply and demand” in 
the minds of some people, means they 
want a “law that would keep down 
supply and increase demand.” 
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National Issues— 
Washinaton Economic 
and Political Front 


Years ago Woodrow Wilson de- 
scribed our political system of controls 
as “government by pressure groups.” 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
months before he started his campaign 
for the Republican Nomination for 
President, was reported as saying, “If 
I ever get to the White House I am 
going to abolish pressure groups.” 
“Pressure” or “power” politics is the 
outstanding fact behind almost every- 
thing that happens or comes out of 
Washineton. If you want to under- 
stand the reason for decisions made by 
any government agency, you want to 
look for the source of the pressure. 
The things that just don’t make sense 
on any other basis, become clearer 
when we appreciate the motivations 
behind what is and is not done at all 
political levels. 


The unfortunate fact is that while 
public officials are supposed to repre- 
sent the “public” — the voters —the 
cold truth is that the general public is 
one sroup for which little real pres- 
sure is or can be exerted. The “re- 
presentatives of the public” are the 
victims of this pressure from every 
quarter except from the general pub- 
lic. These pressures come from hun- 
dreds of “organized minorities” each 
with some sort of special privilege or 
at least snecial purpose to gain, usuallv 
at the expense of other groups, and 
nearly always at the expense of the 
general public. The group that isn’t 
able to exert some kind of special pres- 
sure. and that includes the general pub- 
lic, is certain to get the small end of 
every deal. 


Alien Pressures 


Our American foreign policy, (if 
anything so fluctuating can be called a 
policy) is strongly dominated by pres- 
sures from within our own borders. 
Millions of voters, organized on the 
basis of their national origins, are 
constantly putting pressure on Con- 
gress and on the Administration on 
behalf of their special interests or point 
of view. Only when we understand the 
subtlety and the potency of these pres- 
sure, can we get any realistic apprecia- 
tion of official attitudes toward Ger- 


many, Japan, Russia, Spain, Argentine, 
Italy, the Balkans and all the rest. 

These multiple pressures explain in 
part what seems to be the extreme re- 
luctance of the Administration or of 
Congress to take any positive action on 
controversial issues, until conditions 
arise which make some decision ab- 
solutely unavoidable. The pressure sys- 
tem explains why everyone tells you, 
“if you want anything done, you've 
got to turn on the heat.” The old- 
timers in the game insist that the 
political formula is to “do nothing,” 
in the face of conflicting pressures. 

“Pitiless Publicity” Is Effective 

These pressures also explain why 
government officials become very ac- 
tive when issues are brought out into 
the light through newspaper publicity. 
Some groups get more than their share 
of what they go after because they con- 
trol good channels of publicity. 

To understand the Washington po- 
litical situation, it is necessary to know 
what politicians mean by the terms 
they use in their announcements in 
interviews and speeches. “The public,” 
in political parlance, means generally, 
that group of pressures which are con- 


_ sidered most potent at the moment on 


particular issues. The expression “pub- 
lic opinion,” never means to the poli- 
tician what it does to the general pub- 
lic. Any astute politician will tell you 
(in private) that there is “no such 
thing as public opinion” of any real 
consequence, except that which has 
been manufactured, more or less syn- 
thetically, by some one or more of the 
pressure groups. Opinion may be clas- 
sified as that of labor, management, 
church, racial, ethnic, ideological (both 
left and right wing), etc., with dozens 
of subdivisions of most of them. 
Westbrook Pegler once said that there 
is no such thing as a “labor point of 
view,” except as that view has been 
decided upon and then spread by labor 
leaders. Exactly the same may be said 
with reference to the points of view 
represented by the various pressure 
groups. Consciously maybe, but more 
often unconsciously, we fall under the 
influence of the leadership we follow, 
and we act, think and vote pretty much 
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in line with the indoctrination given 
to us. Not to appreciate this, is to find 
great difficulty in understanding what 
is behind the apparent vagaries of of- 
ficial attitudes in government. 


Policy Crisis Developing 


The administration is being sub- 
jected to considerable rather critical 
scrutiny at this time. Its rather halting 
domestic policy on such matters as 
price controls, rationing, reconversion, 
wages, etc., is the basis of a good deal 
of criticism. If, as some observers pre- 
dict, Mr. Truman may not get as much 
cooperation from Congress as in the 
past, this may be accounted for by the 
fact that the pressures do not come 
equally from the same direction on all 
branches of the government. 


Even those who are classed as per- 
sonally very friendly to the President, 
. neverthless feel that he needs more 
able assistants and advisors. Drawing 
very heavily upon his circle of personal 
friends for his close advisers as did 
Mr. Roosevelt before him, Mr. Truman 
has probably made some mistakes in 
these selections which further experi- 
ence will force him to change. With 
so many vital and far-reaching deci- 
sions to make, the White House staff 
needs to include a highly organized 
group of specialists and experts, with 
a few good administrators. No one 
man can possibly know all the angles 
to all the problems. 


The Orientals have a saying which 
applies to the organization of gov- 
ernmental as well as business institu- 
tions: “You cannot buy wisdom abroad 
if there is none at home.’”’ No matter 
how much expert advice is available, 
there must be someone at the top to 
sift true from the false, the prejudiced 
from the fair, the practical from the 
wishful thinking. Unless Mr. Truman 
is able to strengthen his present staff 
in the near future, even his best friends 
admit he is headed for plenty of 
trouble. That is true with regard to 
both the foreign and domestic fronts. 


Labor Problems 


The labor problem looms big on the 
horizon. Shrewd guessers believe most 
of the strikes will be settled one way 
or another without any serious disrup- 
tion of the national economy. Labor is 
almost certain to compromise on its 
wage demands. As usual the increased 
cost is likely to be passed on, in whole 
or in part, to the consuming public. 
Historically that is the way such prob- 
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lems are finally settled. 


The fact-finding technique in set- 
tling wage controversies is not likely 
to get far without the approval of 
Congress, which is always heavily pres- 
sured from business interests which are 
certain to be cold to any innovations of 
this nature. They look upon it as at 
best “an unwise trend in labor dis- 
putes.” 


A most significant fact about the 
Labor-Management Conference’s fail- 
ure to accomplish anything, was that 
the representatives of management 
were almost as sharply divided on 
matters of policy as were the unions. 


The “full employment” bill, after 
a thorough job of “face-lifting,” is 
receiving very little labor support. 


Washington is really concerned 
about the extent of the unrest among 
the GI’s who want to get out of the 
service. Insiders attribute the difficulty 
to a number of causes, of which the 
natural desire to go home is only one. 
While the fighting was going on the 
army never thought it necessary to 
“sell” the men on the necessity of the 
tasks they were required to perform. 
That typical army “do as you're told 
and ask no questions,” carried over 
into the post-war period, has reacted 
unfavorably on the war-weary soldiers. 
This, coupled with stories reaching 
servicemen about inefficiencies in the 
transport and in separation centers 
here, plus political ineptitudes of great 
variety relating to the conduct of both 
the war and the domestic economy, has 
created a psychological situation which 
is recognized here as being dangerous. 


More than a year ago the prediction 
was freely made in Washington that 
any mishandling of the demobilization 
program might very easily determine 
the result of the next presidential elec- 
tion. Efforts to correct this situation 
will probably be made “too little and 
too late,” if we may accept the verdict 
of seasoned Washington newspaper- 
men. 


“Economics” of Foreign Loans 


The loan to England probably will 
be approved, after much pointless 
talk. Consensus is that objectors gave 
“more heat than light.” Fact is that 
the immediate and possibly also the 
long range benefits of the loan will 
prove to benefit American Industry 
quite as vitally as it will help England. 
Congress is expected finally to ap- 
prove this bill, probably with this 


thought in mind. Some economists call 
the loan a “dole to American busi- 
ness.” Others say its a “gift” to the 
British. “Who knows,” others say, 
“what either England or America may 
be like, if the next 50 years is anything 
like the last—or maybe worse?’ The 
final attitude is, “so what?” 


It is generally believed that Russia 
and China will be next in line for 
loans—and not at all because we love 
our late Allies. What Congress does 
usually is with an eye to its immediate 
effect on our American economy. Of 
course in granting loans which means 
letting the federal government hold 
the bag, they have behind them some 
internationally known American econ- 
omists who maintain, “Government 
loans never need be paid!” In such 
quarters, the man who asks about “‘re- 
payment,” is accused of lacking faith 
in our system of economy! 


On the foreign diplomatic front, 
the indication is that we are likely to 
see an improvement in the Chinese 
situation. Our hands off policy in refer- 
ence to Java (also labels off our tanks 
and guns used in suppressing the re- 
volutionaries) is being compared with 
the President’s recent statement of 
foreign policy, in which he asserted 
our unwillingness to recognize any 
government imposed by force. It is 
recognized here that a discrete silence 
on policies we maintain with reference 
to Balkan countries which we have no 
intention of applying to other parts of 
the world where Russia is not a factor, 
would be much wiser at this critical 
time. 


The Mission to Moscow 


Secretary of State Byrnes’ Moscow 
agreement, if correctly reported, would 
seem to set at rest local gossip to the 
effect that the UNO plans to build 
Japan up into a second rate power, as 
a buffer against Russian expansion in 
the East. Certain well informed, but 
possibly mildly isolationist circles here 
still insist that it was the effort to 
build up Hitlerism, following the de- 
pression of 1929, also as a_ buffer 
against Russia, that made World War 
II inevitable. 


One of the most brilliant newsmen 
in Washington has his own explana- 
tion of “who was to blame” for Pearl 
Harbor. He recalls that uur American 
officialdom took no positive action at 
the time of “China’s ‘Pearl Harbor’,” 


(Continued on Pag: 30) 
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A.LE.E. Report on 
Collective Bargaining 
(Continued from Page 8) 

and from assisting iri the formation of 
such organizations. 

The committee believes that course 
of action 3 should not be followed ex- 
cept under unusual circumstances. It is 
true that professional organizations 
have intervened for their members as 
a friend of the court. It is quite pos- 
sible that the National Labor Relations 
Board may continue to listen to their 
contentions in specific situations. The 
committee has been advised on good 
authority that intervention probably 
would not be granted to professional 
engineering societies, if the purpose 
were to help their members to keep 
out of a particular union or to tell the 
Board how engineers should be or- 
ganized. 

The Board takes the position that a 
group of employees may organize in 
any way it sees fit as long as it keeps 
free from employer domination. It also 
maintains that elections are held not to 
determine whether employees want to 
stay out of a union but to ascertain the 
wishes of employees concerning a un- 
ion or several unions seeking certifica- 
tion. Intervention may be justified in 
certain instances especially where the 
engineering members of a bona fide or- 
ganization of professional employees 
request the Institute to intervene in 
their behalf. 

Under such circumstances the Insti- 
tute would have an interest in the case, 
because it would be assisting certain 
employees involved in the case to ob- 
tain what to them is a satisfactory bar- 
gaining unit. It then could take the 
position that engineers or professional 
employees, because of their training, 
responsibility, nature of work, and so 
forth, are a homogeneous group for 
purposes of collective bargaining. 


Must Establish Interest 

The committee has been informed 
that engineering associations, unless 
they can establish an interest in the 
case, probably would be allowed to 
intervene as a friend of the court only 
in very rare instances, such as an occa- 
sion when the Board is hearing oral 
arguments in Washington on the rec- 
ord of a particular case, previously 
heard in the field by a trial examiner, 
in which the question before the Board 
is a difficult one involving considera- 
tions of wide public interest. A case 
in point was the hearing for the pur- 
pose of oral argument held in connec- 
tion with foremen’s unions at which a 
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number of outside organizations were 
permitted to intervene and file briefs. 
Thereafter, the foremen’s cases were 
handled like the ordinary run of re- 
presentation cases. 

It should be pointed out that inter- 
vention will have little value unless it 
is undertaken early in the process— 
certainly before the situation becomes 
crystallized. 

In order to eliminate duplication of 
effort and conflicting testimony, it may 
be advisable for the various engineer- 
ing associations to establish a joint 
committee which would serve as a 
clearing house for these associations 
and to arrange for a common counsel 
for participating associations in those 
cases in which intervention is sought. 
Under such an arrangement each en- 
gineering association could elect to 
intervene in any particular case with 
the minimum of expense and wasted 
effort. It would have the additional ad- 
vantage of reducing to a minimum the 
confusion and irritation, as far as the 
National Labor Relations Board is con- 
cerned, that undoubtedly would result 
from independent action on the part of 
each association. This procedure would 
enable the Institute: (a2) to join with 
other engineering associations, (b) to 
act alone, or (c) to refrain from any 
action, depending upon the issues and 
circumstances in a given case. 


Monograph Recommended 

With reference to course of action 2, 
the committee believes that the prepa- 
ration of a monograph entitled ‘Col- 
lective Bargaining and the Professional 
Employee” should be prepared for the 
information and guidance of members 
of the AIEE. The exact nature and 
specific content of this monograph 
should be given careful study and be 
prepared under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the Institute. It might well 
include: 
1. Statement of the problem facing 
the professional employee. 


2. The American labor movement. 


(a). Why it came into being. 

(b). Its aims and goals. 

(c). Its structure: various types of local 
and national unions; the AFL; the CIO; 
other important national organizations. 
(d). Its functions, policies, and tactics. 
(e). The extent of organization. 


3. The National Labor Relations Act 
(Wagner Act). 


(a). The rights and responsibilities of 
professional employees under the Act. 


4. Collective bargaining. 
(a). Function. 

(b). Subject matter. 

(c). Techniques. 


5. Courses of action open to engi- 
neers and other professional employees 
to protect their own interests. 


Determining the Bargaining Unit 

The National Labor Relations Act 
guarantees employees the right to self- 
organization, that is, to form or join 
organizations and to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing. The Board has taken the 
position that any employee organiza- 
tion has complete freedom to define its 
membership qualifications as it sees fit, 
as long as it keeps free of employer 
domination. In other words, the com- 
position of a labor organization, even 
though it includes professional work- 
ers, foremen, and employers in its 
membership, is of no concern to the 
Board, unless the organization is em- 
ployer minded or employer dominated. 
Employer-initiated and employer-dom- 
inated unions are illegal under the Act 
and, therefore, have no standing be- 
fore the Board. 

The Board’s primary concern in re- 
presentation disputes is with the char- 
acter of the bargaining unit. It is im- 
portant to note that the bargaining 
unit and the membership of a union 
need not be co-extensive and frequently 
are not. An employee organization 
need not bargain for its entire member- 
ship nor even for any of its members. 
It may bargain for employees entirely 
outside of its membership. As a mat- 
ter of fact, collective bargaining for a 
particular group of employees may be 
done by an outside individual, a small 
committee, a union, or some other as- 
sociation. All that the Act requires is 
that the representative or representa- 
tives be of the employees own choos- 
ing and be free of employer domina- 
tion. 


Disputes Involve Bargaining Unit 
Many of the disputes before the 
Board arise over the bargaining unit 
claimed by the representatives of the 
union seeking recognition.* In all re- 
presentation cases the Board is re- 
quired by law to decide specifically the 
question as to what bargaining unit is 
appropriate. * * 
Where there is only one organization 
involved and the organization has been 
designated by approximately 30 per 
cent of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit, the Board will hold an elec- 
tion and, unless the employing com- 
pany presents valid objections, certify 
the organization, should it win the sup- 
port of the majority of the qualified 
* The Board also handles complaint cases 
involving charges of emplovers violation of 
the provisions of the Act relating to unfair 
practices. These disputes. however, have no 
bearing on the issues under discussion. 


** See Appendix I for distinction between 
“bargaining unit’? and “bargaining agent.” 
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employees voting. It is where two com- 
peting labor organizations claim iden- 
tical or overlapping jurisdiction that 
the Board must decide which one shall 
be the bargaining agent. In doing so 
the Board’s chief aim is to bring to- 
gether in a single unit those employees 
who have a community of interest 
which is likely to further harmonious 
organization and facilitate the aims of 
collective bargaining. Conflicting claims, 
as well as justifications which go back 
over a period of years, sometimes make 
the determination of a bargaining unit 
a difficult task. The Board has found 
it necessary, therefore, so set up a 
number of criteria to be used as a 
guide in the making of a decision. 
These criteria may be summarized as 
follows: 


A Criteria Guide 


1. The history, extent, and type 
of organization of employees. 

2. The history of collective bar- 
gaining. 

3. The history, extent, and type 
of organization of employees in other 
plants of the same employer, or other 
employers in the same industry. 

4. The skill, wages, work, and 
working conditions of the employees. 

5. The desires of the employees. 

6. The eligibility of the employees 
for membership in the union or unions 
involved. 

7. The relationship between the 
unit or units proposed and the em- 
ployer’s organization, management, 
and operation. 

8. Whether an association of sep- 
arate employers is in existence exer- 
cising employer functions, and having 
2 history of collective bargaining on 
a multiple-employer basis. 

No precise weight is given to any 
of the above criteria. Generally several 
considerations are involved in each 
case. The Board holds that the com- 
plexity of the problem precludes the 
use of rigid rules in the determination 
of the unit appropriate for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. 

Considerable weight, however, is 
given to the desires of employees in 
representation cases in which rival or- 
ganizations have advanced conflicting 
jurisdictional claims. In such situa- 
tions the Board applies the Globe doc- 
trine—so named because the principle 
was first enunciated in the case of the 
Globe Machine and Stamping Com- 
pany and the Metal Polishers Union, 
Local Number 3, and others. Under 
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this doctrine the employees are per- 
mitted to decide by vote whether they 
want a separate craft union or desire 
to be included with other employers 
in a larger bargaining unit. If the 
majority of a given craft or related 
crafts vote for a craft union, the 
Board rules that the craft shall be the 
bargaining unit. If the majority vote 
for the larger bargaining unit, the 
Board denies separate craft representa- 
tion. Incidentally, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now is advocating an 
amendment to the Wagner Act which 
would make this procedure a part of 
the Act. 


Definition of Professional Employee 


Because organizations of profession- 
al employees seeking certification may 
find themselves facing competing 
unions also claiming jurisdiction of 
salaried employees, a definition of 
“professional employee” is necessary.* 
The distinction between “professional 
status” and “nonprofessional work” 
was a subject of controversy in the 
matter of Shell Development Com- 
pany, Inc., and the International Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, case XX- 
R-552. It well may be an issue in 
future cases before the Board. 


The committee suggests the follow- 
ing definition: A person employed in 
a bona fide professional capacity is 
any employee engaged in: 

1. Work predominantly intellectu- 
al and varied in character, as opposed 
to routine mental, mechanical or physi- 
cal work. 

2. Work requiring the consistent 
exercise of discretion and judgment 
in its performance. 

3. Work of such a character that 
the output produced or the result ac- 
complished cannot be standardized in 
relation to a given period of time. 

4. Work requiring knowledge of 
an advanced type in a field of science 
or learning customarily acquired by a 
prolonged course of specialized intel- 
lectual instruction and study, as dis- 
tinguished from a general academic 
education and from an apprenticeship, 
and from training in the performance 
of routine mental, manual, or physical 
processes. 

5. Work predominantly original 
and creative in character in a recog- 
* A definition of a professional employee 
helps to define the jurisdiction of a profes- 
sional-employees organization and should 


be an important guide to the NLRB in de- 
termining an appropriate bargaining unit. 


nized field of technological endeavor 
involving invention, imagination, or 
talent. 

6. Work of a nonprofessional char- 


acter when scheduled for students or 
graduates of accredited colleges or 
universities as a part of their training 
and education to acquire a profes- 
sional status as defined herein. 

7. Work of a nonprofessional char- 
acter performed temporarily as a part 
of a professional investigation. 


It should be stated that criteria 1, 
2, 3, and 4 have been taken without 
change from the definition of profes- 
sional employee as defined by the 
Wage and Hour Division. Criterion 5 
also is taken from this report but in a 
slightly modified and abbreviated form, 
while 6 and 7 have been added to 
meet the requirements of junior en- 
gineers who are in the process of at- 
taining a professional status, or en- 
gineers who have been assigned tem- 
porarily to nonprofessional work in 
order to further their research or in- 
vestigation. 


Status of Young Engineers Doing 
Non-Professional Work 


The Committee has given serious 
consideration to the status under the 
National Labor Relations Act of young 
engineers who may be attending or 
who have graduated from an accredit- 
ed engineering school but who, as a 
part of their training, are working on 
nonprofessional jobs. The question is 
frequently asked—Would young en- 
gineers on nonprofessional jobs be 
compelled to join organizations of 
nonprofessional employees while per- 
forming such work, or would they 
be permitted to join an organization 
of professional employees if they de- 
sired to do so? 

In answering this question it should 
be pointed out that engineers could 
be compelled to join a labor organiza- 
tion only if a closed or union shop 
prevails in the bargaining unit in which 
the engineers are performing nonpro- 
fessional work. The Board does not 
order employees to become members 
of labor organizations. Its task is to 
decide what the bargaining unit shall 
be in specific situations which are 
brought before it. In determining the 
bargaining unit, the Board must de- 
cide whether engineers shall or shall 
not be included. 

The action to be taken by the Board 
probably would vary with the circum- 
stances in each case. If a union and 
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an employer both agreed that young 
engineers on nonprofessional work 
should be included in a particular 
bargaining unit then the Board as a 
rule would accept the arrangement 
Again, if a union at the request of the 
employer agreed to exclude such em- 
ployees, the Board in the absence of 
any protests probably would accept 
this disposition of the matter. If a 
union insisted upon the inclusion of 
such engineers in a bargaining unit, 
the Board presumably would apply the 
criteria listed above and make a deci- 
sion on the basis of the factors pre- 
vailing in a given situation. If young 
engineers in this category had been 
members of a bona fide union in the 
plant or industry for a period of years, 
the Board undoubtedly would be re- 
luctant to disturb the prevailing ar- 
rangement. 


Where no precedent had been estab- 
lished and a majority of the engineers 
had refused to sign membership cards 
but instead insisted upon membership 


.in an association of professional em- 


ployees, the Board in all likelihood 
would give careful consideration to 
their request. In such a situation re- 
sort to the Globe doctrine would seem 
to be the logical course of action. 


We may conclude, then, that en- 
gineers can be compelled to join a 
labor organization only where they 
have been assigned to a particular bar- 
gaining unit and a closed or union 
shop has been established for that 
unit by voluntary agreement between 
the union and the employer. 


Types of Labor Organizations 
Open to Engineers 


One of the problems which would 
have to be faced by engineers is the 
selection of the type of labor organi- 
zation which they would wish to rep- 
resent them when some form of or- 
ganized representation becomes desir- 
able. A number of possibilities pre- 
sent themselves. Each of the types of 
organizations listed below may or may 
not be associated with a national labor 
Organization or a national federation 
of labor unions. The various possibili- 
ties are: 

1. An organization of production 
workers. 

2. heterogeneous organization 
of professional and nonprofessional 
employees. 

3. An organization of engineers. 

4. An association of engineers and 
employees in closely related profes- 
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sions such as chemists, physicists, and 
so forth. 


5. An organization of all pro- 
fessional employees. 


In the opinion of the committee the 
first of these possibilities is definitely 
unsuited to the needs of the engineers. 
Acceptance of the second would de- 
pend upon the history and status of 
industrial relations in the company, 
the wishes of the employees, the at- 
titude and integrity of management, 
and the economic position of the com- 
pany in the industry. The remaining 
three possibilities are all suitable forms 
of labor organizations for engineers. 


The inclusion of all employees en- 
gaged in professional work in a single 
bargaining agency would make for a 
larger membership, which in turn 
would give the agency more prestige 
whether it becomes associated with 
one of the national federations of la- 
bor organizations or operates as an 
independent organization. Such an as- 
sociation, when organized on a na- 
tional basis, would have a substantial 
treasury which would enable it to 
engage Organizers, retain a research 
staff, and maintain competent officers 
and counsel. On the other hand, the 
mote restricted the bargaining agency 
the greater the community of interest 
among the members and the easier the 
task of administration. Internal con- 
flicts of interest would be less likely 
to arise and objectives and programs 
could be developed more easily, but 
external conflicts, such as jurisdictional 
disputes, would be more likely to oc- 
cur. Moreover, restricted organizations 
add to the difficulties of maintaining 
mutually satisfactory industrial rela- 
tions, and many separate bargaining 
agencies not only are time consuming 
but also complicate the collective-bar- 
gaining process. 


Engineers Should Choose Form of 
Organization 

The committee believes that the 
choice of the form of organization 
should be left to the engineers and 
their associates engaged in professional 
work. It recognizes that the appropri- 
ate bargaining agency may well differ 
from establishment to establishment. 
It wishes to point out, however, that 
the Institute may quite properly advo- 
cate and urge on its employee mem- 
bers that in all cases before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board they ask 
for any one of the last three forms of 


organizations, namely, an association 
for engineers along, an association for 
engineers and their associates in closely 


related professions, or an association 
of all employees engaged in profes- 
sional work. 


A statement addiessed to its mem- 
bers pointing out the form of organi- 
zation which it believes to be in the 
best interests of the engineer is quite 
in order and would xot be detrimen- 
tal to the Institute or its members. 
The foregoing, however, would not 
be a proper argument for the Institute 
to make directly to the National Labor 
Relations Board in an individual dis- 
pute case, because in such cases the 
Board is concerned only with the 
wishes of the employees and the en- 
forcement of the Act. 


Include Junior Engineers 


Where a bargaining agency for pro- 
fessional employees exists or is being 
formed, the committee believes that 
every effort should be made to include 
junior engineers. If young engineers 
are left out of the professional unit 
and included in a nonprofessional 
unit in which they happen to be work- 
ing temporarily, their interests will not 
be fully protected. It should be noted 
that this arrangement has precedent. 
For example, a pattern maker who is 
temporarily assigned to work with 
production employees usually is ex- 
cluded from the bargaining unit of 
production workers and retained in 
the unit of the pattern workers, most 
of whom ordinarily work in a separate 
pattern shop. 


If young engineers are included in a 
bargaining unit of production workers 
in which they happen to be working 
temporarily, they may be brought un- 
der a closed-shop or a union-shop ar- 
rangement which might give rise to 
misunderstandings and irritation when 
they desired to move up to their regu- 
lar professional positions. Moreover, 
they may want to belong to a profes- 
sional organization during the time 
they are temporarily assigned to non- 
professional work, and, if covered 
by a closed-shop agreement, they would 
have to pay dues in two labor organi- 
zations. To avoid such complications 
it would seem advisable to recom- 
mend to these young engineers that, 
whenever they deem it advisable to 
choose a collective-bargaining repre- 
sentative, they seek admission to a 
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group representing professional em- 
ployees. . 
Collective Bargaining and the 
Professional Employee 


In January 1944 the board of direc- 
tors of the AIEE authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study and 
report on collective bargaining and 
related matters. At about the same time 
Some discussions were started leading 
to the establishment in July 1944 of a 
joint committee of three of the pro- 
fessional engineering socielies. Lhis 
committee's function is also that of a 
study or survey group, and it became 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Engineer. The three so- 
cieties participating in the joint ac- 
tivity are the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the AIEE. 
The American Insitute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers 
have been invited to participate in the 
work of the joint committee, and, 
pending formal action on the part of 
these two societies, their representa- 
Mg have been participating inform- 


The scope of the survey work being 
undertaken by the joint committee as 
considerably broader than the subject 
of collective bargaining, but one of 
the survey groups set up by the joint 
committee is a committee on collective 
bargaining by engineers in professional 
criticism of all engineers doing pro- 
work. 


- The recommendations of the report 
of the AIEE committee on collective 
bargaining and related matters were 
approved tentatively by the AIEE board 
of directors at its meeting on May 
29, 1945, pending further considera- 
tion by the membership as a whole, and 
the report, including its recommenda- 
tions on policy, now is being studied 
by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Engineer. 


To facilitate the cooperative work of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Engineer, that commit- 
tee has recommended that the tenta- 
tive report of the AIEE committee on 
collective bargaining and related mat- 
ters be published promptly not only 
in Electrical Engineering, but also in 
the monthly publications of the other 
professional engineering societies. This 
is intended to give the joint commit- 
tee the benefit of the comments and 
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fessional work rather than only thase 
of readers of Electrical Engineering. 
Your criticism and comments are 
earnestly solicited. These should be 
sent promptly to: 
Mr. E. P. Yerkes 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania 
1835 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(In writing please indicate the pro- 
fessional engeneering society or socie- 
ties to which you belong.) 


Recommendations 


The committee on collective bar- 
gaining and related matters recom- 
mends that the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers adopt the follow- 
ing tentative policy: 

1. Prepare a manual for members 
presenting the essential facts about the 
American Labor movement and the 
National Labor Relations Act (Wag- 
ner Act) and setting forth (1) what 
the Institute may and may not do and 
(2) the courses of action that are 
open to its members. 

2. Seek the establishment of a joint 
committee composed of representatives 
of the various engineering societies 
which would serve as a clearing cen- 
ter for these associations and, in those 
cases in which two or more societies 
desire and have the right to intervene 
as a friend of the court on behalf of 
their members, make arrangements for 
a common counsel. 

Note. The committee has been in- 
formed that the Institute generally 
will have little opportunity to inter- 
vene as a friend of the court in labor 
cases involving engineers. It believes, 
however, that such action may be both 
possible and desirable in certain cir- 
cumstances. A joint committee would 
enable each society to join with other 
engineering societies, to act alone, or 
to refrain from any action depending 
upon the issues and circumstances in a 
given case. 

3. Establish a continuing committee 
on collective bargaining and related 
matters in order that the Institute may 
be kept informed about new develop- 
ments concerning unionization and 
collective bargaining. 

4. Refrain from establishing col- 
lective-bargaining agencies for engin- 
eers which are directly or indirectly 
associated with the Institute or its 
Sections, and from assisting in any 
way in the actual formation or admin- 
istration of a labor organization for 
engineers. 


Appendix I. Glossary 


Employer as defined in the National Labor 
Relations Act ‘includes any person acting in 
the interest of an employer, directly or indi- 
rectly, but shall not include the United 
States, or any state or political subdivision 
thereof, or any person subject to the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended from time to time, or 
any labor organization (other than when 
acting as an employer), or anyone acting in 
the capacity of officer or agent of such labor 
organization.” (Section 2(2).) 

Employee as defined in the Act includes 
“any employee, and shall not be limited to 
the employees of a particular employer, un- 
less the act explicitly states otherwise, and 
shall include any individual whose work has 
ceased as a consequence of, or in connection 
with, any current labor disputes or because 
of any unfair labor practice, and who has 
not obtained any other regular and substan- 
tially equivalent employment, but shall not 
include any individual employed as an agri- 
cultural laborer, or in domestic service of 
any family or person at his home, or any in- 
dividual employed by his parent or spouse.” 
(Section 2(3).) 

Representative as defined in the Act may be 
“any individual or labor organization.” 
(Section 2(4).) 

Labor Organization as defined in the Act 
“means any organization of any kind, or 
any agency or employee representation com- 


mittee or plan, in which employees partici-, 


pate and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with emplovers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours of employment, or condi- 
tions of work.’ The Board, in accordance 
with the purpose of the Act (specifically 
Section 8(2)) has refused to certify unions 
initiated, aided or dominated by employers. 
Bargaining Unit comprises those classifica- 
tions of employees that are (a) to be in- 
cluded for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing and (4) to be covered by the wage con- 
tract. The definition may specify the classifi- 
cation to be included or it may list those to 
be excluded. It may be a craft, plant, com- 
pany or a subdivision thereof. (Section 
9(4).) It is important to note that the 
Board makes a distinction between the bar- 
gaining unit and the labor organization of 
employees. The Board is not concerned with 
the composition of the organization so long 
as it is free from employer domination. Its 
membership may be less inclusive, more in- 
clusive or co-extensive with the bargaining 
unit. A labor organization of professional 
employees, for example, could admit to 
membership young engineers, professional 
employees temporarily engaged in nonpro- 
fessional work, and employees whose wor 
is of a semi-professional nature. It might 
not, however, be certified by the Board as 
the bargaining agency for any of these spec- 
cial classification. In making its decision as 
to what the bargaining unit shall be, the 
Board strives to bring together in one single 
unit those employees who have a community 
of interest which is likely to further har- 
monious organization and facilitate the ob- 
jectives of collective bargaining. 
Majority-Rule Principle means that where a 
union is designated by the majority of the 
voting employees in a gargaining unit, it 
automatically becomes the sole bargaining 
agent for all employees (nonmembers as 
well as members) in the unit. 

Union Status is the basic relationship which 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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GLYCERIN, ITS INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 
By Georgia Leffingwell and M. A. Lesser 

Since its discovery in the 18th cen- 
tury, glycerin has found its way into 
a great many industries. This book is 
a comprehensive survey of the large 
number of industrial products which 
contain glycerin in smaller or larger 
quantities. Each chapter covers the 
use of glycerin in a particular branch 
of industry, and contains a discussion 
of the properties of glycerin which 
render it useful for the particular 
industry covered in the chapter., This 
will enable those engaged in a particu- 
lar industry to ascertain how glycerin 
can be used for obtaining or improv- 
ing their products. 

The general discussion is followed 
by a wealth of formulae carefully se- 
lected from the authors’ many years of 
experience in the preparation of gly- 
cerin-containing industrial products. 
Attention is called to the distinctive 
qualities of the various formulae and 
the uses to which they are applied. 


302 pages, Cloth, 5% x 8%... $5.00 
CHEMICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


THE ART OF BUILDING CITIES 
By Camillo Sitte 

So completely and modern in its ap- 
proach to the problem of urban plan- 
ning is this historic book that its first 
appearance in English will be cordi- 
ally welcomed by city planners and 
architects throughout the English 
speaking world. This is a doubly 
significant moment for its publication: 
the growing surge of interest in slum 
clearance and general reconstruction 
of cities in this country, to provide 
more hygienic as well as more ar- 
tistically living conditions, together 
with the staggering problem of re- 
building English and continental cities 
ravaged by bombing make a wide- 
spread knowledge of sound planning 
principles a vital necessity. 

Originally published in Vienna in 
1889, this volume went through sev- 
eral German editions, and was also 
translated into French. The original 
illustrations are reproduced in the 
English translation, and the translator 
has sought earnestly to retain the flavor 
and original spirit of the author's 
words, 


130 pages, Cloth, 8¥2x91%4, Illustrated, $5.50 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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Book Reviews 


THE BUILDERS OF THE 
BRIDGE 


By Dr. David B. Steinman 


Dr. Steinman is well known to 
Professional Engineers and architects 
everywhere. His early and very effec- 
tive labors in giving the National So- 
ciety of Protessional Engineers its 
start on a sound organizational basis, 
has been an inspiration to those who 
later have carried forward this work. 


It is doubtful if any recent publi- 
cation on any phase of either engi- 
neering or architecture has been so 
widely and enthusiastically praised as 
has “The Builders of the Bridge,” 
from the pen of Dr. Steinman. En- 
gineers and architects have written 
trom all parts of the world, expressing 
such sentiments as, “This book gives 
me a feeling of pride in my profes- 
sion; “He has presented us with a 
magnificent instrument to advance the 
profession ;” “This book is a master- 
piece, with a fascinating and dramatic 
story;” “I believe the book is one of 
the finest ever written on engineering 
accomplishments.” 


In this truly historic work Dr. Stein- 
man has traced with consummate skill 
and thoroughness, the evolution of the 
art and science of bridge building 
and bridge design to the point where 
real beauty is secured in the modern 
bridge structure, without sacrificing 
either utility or economy. Strength, 
utility and beauty must and can be 
combined, Dr. Steinman insists, and 
his story of the history of bridge build- 
ing provides many striking examples. 


Early bridges were primarily and 
dominantly utilitarian. The old time 
railroad bridges and other strictly 
“practical” structures were usually of 
clumsy proportions with awkward an- 
gularity of lines. They were tolerated 
in the past because they were thought 
to be unavoidable as part of “this 
ugly civilization.” Architects regard- 
ed steel as a material devoid of artis- 
tic potentialities—something to be con- 
cealed or covered in arch design. 


This book is filled with beautiful 
illustrations depicting the rise of the 
bridge builders art, and especially the 
development of the concept of beauty 
in modern bridge design. 


457 pages, Cloth, 52x81, Illustrated, $3.50 
HARCOURT-BRACE COMPANY 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 
By Williams Haynes 

The first two volumes of this monu- 
mental work, the result of years of 
exacting research, which traces the 
development of chemical manufactur- 
ing in this country, describes processes 
and products, and interprets their in- 
fluence upon the industry and their 
importance to society. The six vol- 
umes, of which the completed work 
will consist, will form a fully docu- 
mented record of the chemical in- 
dustry from the earliest Colonial Times 
to the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Volume 1, titled “Backgrounds 
and Beginnings,” covers the period 
1609-1910; Volume 2 and Volume 3, 
titled “The World War I Period” 
cover the years 1912-1922; Volume 4 
is devoted to “The Merger Era” 1925- 
1929; Volume 5, ‘““A Decade of New 
Products,” covers the years 1930-1939; 
and Volume 6 will be devoted to the 
“Histories of the Companies.” 

Volumes 2 and 3 are now available 
and the remaining volumes, 1, 4, 5, 
and 6, are to be published at intervals 
during the next two years. With the 
publication of all the volumes, there 
will be available for the first time a 
complete history of the American 
chemical industry, covering the entire 
scope of the industry, including not 
only the heavy chemical and dyestuff 
industries but the entire range of 
chemical manufacturing from dry col- 
ors, paints and pigments, to fertilizers. 
Vol. 2 440 pages, Cloth, 7x9% Illus., $8.00 


Vol. 3 606 pages, Cloth, 7x9%, Illus., $8.00 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


For the convenience 
of our members, any 
books reviewed or 
advertised in this is- 
sue can be obtained 
by sending your order 
direct to: 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
6 Church Street 
New York 6, New York 
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What’s New For Engineers 


Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer. It 
would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 


company letterhead. 


Send Inquiries Direct to American Engineer, 
+6 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


RUBBER BASE 
FLOOR PAINT 


Perhaps the most significant progress 
in the production of more durable 
tloor coatings was made a few years 
before World War II started, with the 
development of chlorinated rubber for 
use as a paint vehicle. Up to that time 
no paint had been compietely success- 
ful in withstanding the -action of lime 
and moisture in concrete. Lime is pres- 
ent in every concrete surface. It is a 
basic element of Portland cement. 
Lime is also present in some types of 
brick and in the mortar used tor ce- 
menting the brick. The lime itself is 
harmless enough until contact with 
moisture. Moisture and lime are very 
active chemically and have, therefore, 
usually contrived to ruin paint, espe- 
cially paint on grade or below-grade, 
cement floors. 

Consequently the substitution of a 
rubber type base in paint instead of 
the customary oleo-resinous base was 
quite a revolutionary step. Vegetable 
oils react with lime and moisture 
forming a soapy mess. Rubber resin in 
paint does not form a soap with lime. 
For this reason this Rubber Base Floor 
Paint represents a great advance in 
the concrete floor paint field. It is 
now possible to paint concrete base- 
ment or outdoor porch floors without 
the hazard of the paint immediately 
powdering off. This Rubber Base Paint 
is also very effective in protecting iron 
and steel from rusting. 

For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 467. 


A NEW SEALANT 


A sealant, in powder form, that is 
mixed with water to a putty consist- 
ency before using is now available. 
Held against a leak it sets hard in 3 
to 5 minutes—even under water and 
against water pressure. It is used to 
stop running water or seepage through 
holes or cracks in basement walls or 
floors—elevator pits, concrete tanks 
or any underground masonry subjected 
to either mild or severe active water 
pressure. It is also used for anchor- 
ing or tightening bolts in concrete 
walls and floors and to stop leakage 
at juncture of walls and floors. 

For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 468. 


NON-CORROSIVE RUST 
REMOVER 

A new Rust Remover has been 
perfected and a new plant set up for 
its manufacture. War-born research 
helped company chemists to develop 
successfully a product scientifically 
compounded to (1) wet metal thor- 
oughly, (2) dissolve rust scale rap- 
idly, (3) remove it completely, and 
(4) be relatively non-corrosive to steel 
even under conditions of long ex- 
posure. 

This “‘selectivity” is particularly per- 
tinent to problems of removing rust 
from precision bearings and machined 
surfaces without affecting critical di- 
mensions. Laboratory tests on highly 
polished roller bearings weighed to 
one ten-thousandth of a gram accuracy 
showed weight losses of less than one 
twentieth of one per cent even after 
eight hours immersion. Ordinary rust 
removal takes only a matter of sec- 
onds however, leaving no perceptible 
etching or discoloration of surfaces. 

This new Rust Remover can be ap- 
plied by usual methods such as brush, 
spray, and dip, but its long life and 
rapid action in otherwise inaccessible 
crevices make dipping the most eco- 
nomic wherever practical. Other uses, 
as widespread as rust itself, included 
rust removal from castings, steel stock, 
fabricated parts, hand tools, periodic- 
ally idle farm and process equipment, 
sporting goods from guns to golf 
clubs, and government surplus items 
exposed to weathering during storage. 
It is available in pint to tankcar quan- 
tities. 

For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 469. 


HOW TO CUT CAST IRON 

There has just been issued an illus- 
trated circular completely covering 
the “how to” on the cutting of cast 
iron with the oxy-acetylene flame. For 
many years cast iron cutting was con- 
sidered almost impossible, but now 
with proper apparatus and technique 
the job can be done both successfully 
and economically. 

Included is discussion of proper 
types of equipment, preheating condi- 
tions, cutting positions, need of ade- 
quate protective clothing, proper oxy- 
gen and acetylene pressures, etc. 

For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 470. 


Showing you 

e FACTS on characteristics 
and performance of 
modern power plant 
equipment 

e FIGURES 
on how to , 
keep plant | 


costs down 


See it 10 days 
on approval! 


This manual will help you in selecting the 
power plant equipment most suited to your 
needs, will guide you in its operation, assure 
you of the most economical power usage, show 
you how to operate so that costs will be kept 
at a minimum, power efficiency at a maximum. 
509 pages of practical descriptions cover fuel- 
fired steam plants, internal-combustion engine 
plants, hydraulic plants, the new development 
of the gas turbines and wind turbines, special 
and European types of steam generators. The 
practical survey of costs covers investment 
charges or fixed charges, annual operating 
costs, methods of economic selection, guides 
you in achieving the desired ratio of cost to 


power output. 
Just published! 


APPLIED 
ENERGY 
CONVERSION 


A Text in Power Plant Engineering 


By BERNHARDT G. A. SKROTZKI, Assistant 
Editor, Power; formerly Assistant Engineer, 
System Engineering Department, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc. 

and WILLIAM A. VOPAT, Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, The Cooper Union 
School of Engineering. 


509 pages, 534 x 834, 255 figures & tables, $5.00 


Here is a reference source you can turn to for 
the answer to every type of problem—a practi- 
cal manual combining a complete analysis of 
the functions and operating principles of the 
major energy conversion equipment used com- 
mercially, with a careful consideration of the 
economic aspects of power equipment selection 
and operation. 


Use it for the facts you want on: 


—turbine lubrication 


selection 
—financial mathematics 


-vower plant piping 
systems 

—diesel engine types and [atte plant 
specifications nvestment 


EXAMINE BOOK FREE—SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send ime Skrotzki and Vopat’s Applied Energy 
Conversion for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will send $5.00, plus few cents post- 
age, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders.) 


(In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St., E. Toronto, 1) 
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Typical plant installatio 


De-ionized Water 
replaces 


Distilled Water 


n of De-ionizing Unit 


At 1% to 10% of the cost of distilled water, 
ILLCO-WAY De-ionizing Units are daily producing 
pure water comparable to that obtained by 
distillation. The installation pictured above 
(chemical processing plant, 500 gph) is typical of 
the ILLCO-WAY equipment that has been 
purchased by industrial, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical plants for obtaining high-purity water. 
Lower operating costs of De-ionizing often 

pay for the installation in a few months, and 

these savings continue for the long life of the 
unit... . No fuel, no cooling water required, no 
periodic dismantling for cleaning. Flow rates up to 
500,000 gph. Literature on request. Write to 


ILLINOIS WATER TREATMENT COMPANY 
871-3 Cedar Street, Rockford, Illinois 
7310-W3 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


PORTABLE LABORATORY UNIT 


12 gallons of pure water per hour. 
Quality of water comparable to 
that produced by distillation. 
Daily meeting exacting standards 
) of industrial, chemical, univer- 
sity, city and state laboratories. 


Water Treatment Engineering 
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THE WIESNER-RAPP Co., Inc. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
METAL 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ENGINEERS 
Specializing in the 
Design and Construction of 


WELDED FABRICATIONS 


From Ferrous 
and Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 


The Anchor Packing Company 


Pump Valves Asbestos Products 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Tauril Hydroil 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - 
(Near Canal Street) New York, N. Y. 


AEROFIN 
CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


Diamond Drill & Core Borings 
TEST BORINGS 
5418 Post Road New York City 
Telephone KI 9-8458 


The New York County Chapter reports a continued 
increase in membership. 

At the regular monthly meeting in January, David B. 
Steinman gave an exceptionally interesting talk on “Beauty 
in the Bridges’. Engineer Steinman is a past president of 
the National Society and the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers and is a member of the New York 
County Chapter. The February 7th meeting was devoted 
entirely to Chapter business. 


Visiting Professional Engineers, who may be in New 
York are cordially invited to meet with them at their March 
7th meeting in the Chapter Club Rooms, 2 Park Avenue 
(at East 32nd Street) 26th floor, New York City at 7:30 
P.M. Meetings are usually held on the first Thursday of 
each month, beginning with a dinner at 6:30 P.M, in a 
room adjacent to the Club Rooms for those who desire it. 
Introduce yourself. We shall be expecting you. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


tions, Industrial and Public Utilities. 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design Construction Investigation 
Reports © Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


JAS. V. CURNUTTE & CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Design & Construction 


Water Supply Sewerage 
Bridges Structures 
Airports Highways 
Flood Control Shore Protection 


Investigation - Reports - Appraisals 
123 Ogden Lane San Antonio 2, Texas 


Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Con-- 
struction, Reports, Examinations, Investiga-__ 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


Water Supply Industrial 
Sewerage Power Systems 
Sewage Disposal Valuations 

. Utility and Reports 


NEW YORK CITY, 11 PARK PLACE 
ALBANY, N. Y., 36 STATE ST. 


L. DAVIDSON 
Industrial Plants, Buildings and related 
structures and utilities. 
Reports—Design—Construction 
Supervision—Research 
113 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


JULIUS HARWOOD, C. E. 
258 Broadway 
New York 


Phone COrtland 7-0630 


Construction Surveys 
Town Planning Sub-Divisions 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 4lst Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Formerly 
Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas 


Engineers 


Bridges 
Tunnels 
Subways 


Traffic Reports 
Valuations 
Harbor Works 


Power Developments Foundations 
Industrial Buildings Dams 
Water Supply Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 


Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 
Avenida Presidente Wilson 164, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


DE LEUW. CATHER & COMPANY 
Water Supply Sewerage 
Railroads Highways 


Grade Separations—Bridges—Subways 
Local Transportation 


Investigations — Reports — Appraisals 
Plans and Supervision of Construction 


20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 


(Continued from Page 22) 


when Japan first invaded Manchuria. 
We didn’t do much about the Pearl 
Harbors of Ethiopia, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and all the others, up to and 
including that of Poland. We didn’t 
get excited about “remember Pearl 
Harbor” until it become our turn. We 
had plenty of warning, but for busi- 
ness or other reasons, we “believed 
what we wanted to believe,” until the 
blow finally struck in our own back 
yard. 
The Worm’s-Eye View 

That point of view is popular among 
the thoughtful news-gatherers in 
Washington. They have indicated little 
personal interest in the investigation 
of Pearl Harbor, believing that some 
politicians are much more interested 
in finding a goat on which the blame 
for the war can be placed, than they 
are interested in preventing the rise of 
situations which right now may be 
making World War III inevitable. 
Newsmen, especially those that write 
for conservative publications very often 
hold opinions quite inconsistent with 
those contained in the copy they turn 
in for publication. 
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prevails between the union and the employer 
under a wage contract. It is a matter of 
great importance to both the union and man- 
agement. The more common types of union 
—management relationships are: 

Closed Shop. An arrangement under which 
(a) all employees in the bargaining unit are 
required to belong to the union as a condi- 
tion of employment and (b) the employer 
agrees to hire only union members louine- 
times also to hire only through the union) 
so long as the union is able to supply need- 
ed employees. 

Union Shop. An arrangement under which 
the employer may hire new employees from 
any source but said employees must become 
members of the union, usually after a 
specified trial period. 

Preferential Shop. An arrangement under 
which union members are given special 
consideration in certain aspects of employ- 
ment, most commonly in lay-offs and rehir- 
ing and sometimes in hiring and promotion. 
Maintenance of Membership. An arrange- 
ment which does not require any employee 
to join the union. but which requires those 
employees who were members when the 
contract was signed and who failed to re- 
sign during the “escape period” (usually 
15 days) as well as those who later joined 
the union, to continue as members during 
the life of the agreement. 

Sole Bargaining Agent. An arrangement un- 
der which the union is recognized as the 
only bargaining agency for all the em- 
ployees in the unit. Under this type of 
union-management relations employees may 
either join or refrain from joining the 
bargaining agency. 


References 


1. Eighth Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board, 1943 (fiscal year). 


United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Page 53. 

2. Executive Administration . . . Salesmen 
Redefined. Report of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Department 
of Labor, October 20, 1940. United States 
oe Printing Office, Washington, 


DO YOU WANT 
EXPERIENCED EX-SERVICE 
ENGINEERS? 


Ex-Naval Officer; age 33, mar- 
ried; M.S., Rensselaer; Profes- 
sional Engineer, Pennsylvania; 
Member N.S.P.E., 10 years re- 
sponsible and progressive ex- 
perience in metallurgical control 
and production in iron and steel 
foundries, forge shop, steel mills, 
and modern heat treat plants; 
Proven ability to handle union 
labor and manufacturing costs; 
3 years as Metallurgical and 
Manufacturing Officer in naval 
ordnance; Desires opportunity 
in industry or contact with firm 
of consultants. 


Address Box 65 


c/o American Engineer 3 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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AIRPORT DESIGN 


A project study entitled “Look- 
ing Ahead to the Airport Center of 
Tomorrow” has just come off the 
press. The purpose of this study is 
to present the case for central heating 
at a modern airport center and to 
demonstrate how the application of this 
principle can affect the entire concep- 
tion of airport design. It deals with a 
hypothetical airport designed to serve 
the hundreds of medium and smaller 
sized cities in the country, which at 
present do not have within them- 
selves the population to support their 
own terminals for scheduled airline 
stops, but considered on a regional 
basis, they could be grouped so that 
combined populations would justify 
them. 

The thought is developed that this 
airport center strategically located on 
super highways and central to a num- 
ber of municipalities could logically 
support retail establishments, amuse- 
ment places, hotels, residences, manu- 
facturing and warehousing activities. 


Detailed information consisting of 
photograph illustrations, blue prints, 
cost data, etc., is presented to show 
that such a project is economically 
feasible. Nationally known experts 
on airport planning and engineering 
have collaborated to assemble the ma- 
terial contained in the study. Major 
Jack Berry, Commissioner of the Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport has written the 
preface. Copies of the book are avail- 
able to anyone interested in airport 
planning. 

For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 471. 


The Large Model Levelometer —tested and proven 
in war —is the accumulated results of years of 
engineering experience. This improved dial-type 
liquid level gauge is accurate, dependable and 
safe. Include Levelometers in your specifications to 
insure fuel level indication at a glance. 


For information write to 


THE METER corp. 


Marine Division 
SKILLMAN AVE. at 37th $1 


, LONG ISLAND City, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY, 1946 


“CLEAVAGE” TYPE DIRECT. 
READING TANK GAUGE 


These recently developed ‘‘Cleav- 


age’ Type Direct Reading Tank 
Gauges are constructed especially to 
indicate the quantity of gasoline, oil, 
or other liquids, in tanks containing 
two liquids of different specific gravi- 
ties with a definite cleavage line be- 
tween the two, such as, gasoline and 
water, oil and water, kerosene and 
water, water and sulphur-dioxide, etc. 

The gauges may be installed on 
tanks located either above or below 
ground and are made with either 
vertical or horizontal type dials. Models 
are available with either 6” or 12” 
dials, the selection of which depends 
upon the desired number of dial grad- 
uations. The 6” type provides a dial 
large enough to permit as many as 
200 graduations although not more 
than 125 are recommended, while the 
12” type can provide as many as 400 
eraduations although a maximum of 
250 is recommended for easy reading. 

A 4-page bulletin describing and 
illustrating these gauges is available. 

Other features include a pilot light 
which can be viewed through an angle 
of 180°, and a time delay element 
which prevents the relay from drop- 
ping out during purely transient flame 
disturbances. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 472. 


TOOL FOR REPLACING GASKETS 
IN FLANGED PIPE LINES 


This new tool opens pipe flances 
for gasket renewal. It eliminates the 
hammer and chisel method. With it 
pipe flanges may be opened or closed 
without damage to flange faces, and 
without danger from sparks—an im- 
portant factor when working on pipe 
lines carrying inflammable or explosive 
liquids or gases. Danger to workers 
from chips of metal or flying wedges 
is also eliminated. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
new tool is capable of opening joints 
against a load of 15 tons without 
damage to the flanges. As pressure is 
exerted, the flanges open evenly— 
without shock—and the bolt holes are 
maintained in continuous alignment. 
Closures are accomplished in a similar 
manner. 

Standard tools open all 2” to 20” 
flanges and hold them in perfect align- 
ment. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer, reference No. 473. 


Keep up to date with 


REINHOLD BOOKS 


for engineers 


These Reinhold technical and scientific 
books are leaders in their fields — up to 
date in content, authoritatively written, 
and comprehensive in coverage. Look over 
the titles listed below, then make your 
selection and send the coupon today. 


|) DATA SHEETS, by Don Graf 


(Third Printing) 799 Pages $5.00 


2) ATOMIC ENERGY IN WAR 
AND PEACE, by Gessner G. 
Hawley and Sigmund W. Leifson. 

225 Pages $2.50 


3) METALS AND ALLOYS DATA 
BOOK, by Samuel -L. Hoyt. 
350 Pages $4.75 


4) CHEMICAL MACHINERY—An 
Elementary Treatise on Equip- 
ment for the process Indus- 
tries. By E. Raymond Riegel. 
553 Pages 


USES AND APPLICATIONS OF 
CHEMICALS AND RELATED 
MATERIALS. Compiled and ed- 
ited by Thomas C. Gregory. 


$5.00 


5) VOLUME I, 653 double-column 
pages $10.00 


6) VOLUME Il, 459 double-column 
pages $9.00 


7) THE CHEMICAL CONSTITU- 
ENTS OF PETROLEUM, by A.N. 
Sachanen. 45! 


8) THE HEATING OF STEEL, by 
M. H. Mawhinney. 260 Pages__$4.75 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


10-DAY APPROVAL COUPON 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ .......... Please send me the books 
checked in this coupon for ten days’ examina- 
tion. At the end of that time, if I find that 
they do not suit my needs, I shall return 
them, and my money will be refunded. 


Name Bia 
Address 
) Send Free Catalog listing over 200 


( 
Scientific Books. 
AE—1-46 
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DRAFTSMEN — DESIGNERS — ENGINEERS 
WANTED 


Positions open with modern fast growing industrial organiza- 
tion located in the south. 


In applying submit complete resume, stating education, ex- 
perience, positions held and salary requirement. 


Mechonical Draftsman — Senior Grade. Experienced in machine design and layout of textile 
and chemical plants. 

Mechanical Draftsmen — Junior Grade. Experienced in ordinary machine detailing and 
minor assembly drafting. 

Mechanical Engineer — Air Conditioning & Ventilation. Experienced in design and layout of 
industrial plant air condition and ventilation systems. 

Mechanical Engineer — Power Plants. Experienced in-design, layout, estimates and specifica- 
tions for small industrial power plants and associated work. 

Process Piping Draftsmen — Senior. Experienced in the design, layout, specifications and esti- 
mating industrial plant piping — steam, water, chemical, etc. 

Process Piping Draftsmen — Junior. Must be capable of making industrial plant piping lay- 
outs. 

Structural Design Draftsmen. Experienced in all types of industrial building design and build- 
ing alterations. 

Electrical Draftsman — Junior Grade. Must be able to layout industrial plant lighting and 
power wiring. 


Experience in Textile and Chemical Plants helpful. 
Box 67 
Address Box 67, c/o American Engineer 


HYDRAULIC | 
DREDGES 
Sizes 8’’to15” | 


BOLTED SECTIONAL 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Every ASD dredge is designed as a complete, inte- 
grated unit for economical performance. Backed by 40 
years of dredge building experience, these units are 
cutting yardage costs on many different projects— 
canals, harbors, drainage, sand, gravel, fills, ore re- 
covery and other jobs. 


Patented, bolted sectional steel hulls, all machinery DIPPER F 
and accessories are shipped by rail, truck or as hold / 
cargo for assembly at site of use. May be dismantled, and / 


shipped and reassembled. 
CLAMSHELL 


Write for catalog, photos and data sheets. 
Place your order NOW for early delivery. % cu. yd. up 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO.INC. 


FORT WAYNE 1 -INDIANA U.S.A. 
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